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THE THREE MISS PARSONSES AGAIN. 


THE AWDRIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
CHAPTER XI,—THE MISS PARSONSES’ HAPPY CHANCE. 
But where were the Miss Parsonses all this tinae P 
At the window, of course, except when gathering 
gossip-honey, like busy bees, from more definite sources ; 
or when obliged to yield to human need, and eat and 


_ drink and sleep. 


Poor Miss Parsonses! really they were getting almost 
thin, and quite desperate; so much had they been tried 
of late by the Professor’s mysterious comers and goers 
and doings. 
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The question that agitated them now was, who the 
patient could be that Dr. Townly was attending. If 
they had ever employed that gentleman professionally, 
they would have got up an extempore illness for the 
sake of enjoying his company at this time. But, unfor- 
tunately, they had always prided themselves on never 
wanting adoctor; they took pin’s-head sugar-plums out 
of pretty glass bottles, and talked about belladonna as 
if quite intimate with all its properties; and, winding 
up with sick-puddings and gruel, looked on themselves 
as loftily ahead of all the Faculty. 

So how could they call in Dr. Townly? and how 
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could they otherwise find out the patient? In their 
perplexity they had fixed at first on the Professor. 
For three days he had not been seen, and Miss Jemima 
had noticed him looking bilious of late ; but on the fourth 
day he walked @ut of the house with the Doctor; so that 
was given up. Mrs. Hedwig, who had taken to drawing 
down the blinds entirely the best part of the day since 
the era of the new carpets, and thus abridged as many 
sources of interest and amusement as there were win- 
dows, was undeniably well. She drew the blinds in 
the morning, and rolled them slowly up in the evening, 
when the light was not strong enough to injure her 
carpets or benefit the Miss Parsonses. It was not 
Eliza: she was at the door-step as regularly as ever. 
It was not Miss Awdrie: she was well, Eliza declared, 
when the trio called, hoping to glean a rich harvest of 
novelties, but were turned back with the assurance that 
Mrs. Hedwig was particularly engaged. Who was it? 

Martin had disappeared, and the white head that had 
been espied here and there by diligent use of transient 
opportunities—that had vanished. But when or where P 
Oh, why did they both leave by night-trains, and puzzle 
the poor Miss Parsonses P 

“Tt seems so unkind, you know, to have a sick neigh- 
bour, and neyer show any feeling about it,” said Miss 
Parsons. 

“ Of course!” said Miss Jemima; and * Of course!” 
said Miss Jane. 

“T don’t believe but what it is Miss Awdrie,” said 
Miss Parsons: * Eliza was so short in her manner.” 

“What reason could she have for telling a story?” 
asked Jemima. 

Nobody could find a satisfactory reason; yet the jm- 
pression was strong that Eliza had dealt with gome 
secret diplomacy in the matter—an impression that 
greatly whetted the inclination of the ladies to get at 
the bottom of what had so labyrinth-like a top. 

The truth was that Eliza had been told by her mis- 
tress that Miss Awdrie was not ill, and only wanted 
a little care. To’ her unsophisticated mind, not ill 
meant well. There might be shades of distinction 
between the two; but what necessity was there for the 
Miss Parsonses to be as intimate with family matters 
as she was? There was a look of semi-confidence on 
Mrs. Hedwig’s face when she said “mot ill, Bliza,” 
that conveyed the idea, “ there’s an objection to her being 
thought ill.” And dear to her heart was the smallest 
proof of her mistress’s confidence; so no wonder that 
the three sisters got nothing out of her. Many a maid- 
of-all-work—most, perhaps, would have speculated on 
the objection of Miss Awdrie to be considered ill; but 
not Eliza. Speculation was out of her province, She 
followed her mistress’s indicated will as the weather- 
cock follows the wind, with as little questioning and as 
implicit an obedience. 

“Which way shall we walk to-day, sister?” asked 
Jemima Parsons, as the three were sallying forth for their 
constitutional promenade. 

“The railway-bridge is the liveliest,” answered Miss 
Jane; but “ sister” was in low spirits from the effect of 
nervous anxiety. Indeed, Eliza put her to the expense 
of a soothing globule very often by her provoking 
taciturnity, and she answered in a querulous tone— 

“IT would rather take the blind lane from the North 
Road.” 

* Oh, sister, it’s so dirty!” said Jemima. 

* So very dirty!” said Jane. 

* And so dull!” said Jemima, 

“So very dull!” said Jane. 

But “sister” seemed to be only the more fully estab- 
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lished in her resolve; and, with a firm screw of her 
thin lips, which turned the key on all hope of ehange, 
she Bet forward towards the blmd lang from the North 
Road. 

What a wonderful thing is habit! Miss Jemima ang 
Miss Jane, though each of an age tq choose a walk 
for herself, followed reluctantly down a road which 
certainly was dirty, and promised to be dull. 

Her triumph over, “ sister ” herself began to regret her 
exercise of privilege, and, but for an imprudent remark 
of Jane in disparagement of her chosen way, would haye 
yielded to” their judgment and turned back; but, 0 
checked, she steadily plodded on till she made a dead 
stop. 

** Who can this be coming?” she asked Jemima, who 
was next to her, for they generally walked on this road 
in single file. 

Jemima looked forward, ‘A- stranger she is, cer- 
tainly: you can see that by her face; she looks as if 
she were in a strange place, and I am gure we never 
met her before.” 

“ Very nice-looking,” said Jane, who had come to the 
scrutiny. ; 

“ Exceedingly so,” said Miss Parsons and Jemima in 
a breath. 

* Let us turn back,” said Miss Parsons; ‘ we shall be 
able to see more of her if we walk back into the tow 
with her than if we passed her.” 

So they wheeled round, Miss Parsons now taking the 
rear, She had some difficulty in avoiding turning her 
head for another peep, so much was she interested in 
the stranger. “ How could she have got into the lane, 
Jemima? She must have turned into it from the station 
road.” 

* Shouldn’t wonder at all,” said Jemima. 

A quick light step soon sounded in ‘Miss Parsons’s 
ears, and the stranger in another minute was by her side. 

* Rather dirty!” exclaimed Miss Parsons, in a most 
amicable tone, rapidly surveying the stranger at all points. 

“Very. I haye lost my way; I have no business in 
this lane, I am sure. Perhaps you could kindly direct 
me the nearest way into the town.” 

Philanthropy neyer shone more luminously than on 
the faces of the three sisters, 

“ We shall be delighted!” said Miss Parsons; and so 
said Jemima and Jane. 

“I asked the porters, and they told me I should 
save distance by taking a turn, which I think has caused 
all my lost labour.” 

“Oh, then, you come from the station ?” asked Miss 
Parsons. 

“ By the ten-minutes-to-four train?” asked Jemima 
and Jane. 

“Yes,” answered the stranger. ‘I wished to goas 
quickly as I could to my destination; therefore I lef 
my luggage for a porter to deliver presently: but I am 
afraid he will be there before me, I have been so long 
puzzling out the way. Are we far from the town? I 
see no houses.” 

The sisters assured her the distance was inconsi- 
derable to one cnd of the town; but which end did she 
want ? 

** My address is to North Town Street,” the stranger 
replied. “You probably can tell at which end of the 
town that is.” 

What could have occurred more felicitous ? for the 
house and home of the sisters Parsons was in that 
identical street. The question that followed, as to the 





number of the house required, became neryously i 
teresting. 
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“ We live at 22,” said Miss Parsons, looking anxiously 
at the stranger as she examined a letter taken from her 
small satchel. 

“T’m sure I cannot tell whether this is an 8 or a 3,” 
she said. 

“Tf it’s 13, it is our opposite neighbours’,”’ exclaimed 


‘Miss Parsons, with a longing look at the letter, that 


she might decide the doubt. 

“The name is Hedwig,” said the stranger. 

“ We will take you to the very door,” cried the three 
yoices in one. 

“How very fortunate this meeting was!* We were 
as nearly as possible going in another direction; and 
you might have been so sadly inconvenienced!” said 
Miss Parsons, who, with her sisters, was now quite 
reconciled to the mud and dulness of the blind lane 
from the North Road. 

The stranger frankly joined in the satisfaction ex- 
pressed, and seemed much relieved that her travelling 
perplexities were at their end. 

“You know, I suppose, that there is some one ill at 
the Professor’s ?’”’ asked Miss Parsons, making sure now 
of coming at the mysteries of No. 13. 

* Oh, yes—my sister ; that is the cause of my visit,” 
answered Margaret Awdrie: for she was the lost lady 
of the blind lane. 

“What! Miss Awdrie? JI thought so. You see I 
was right about Eliza.’ (She said the last words to 
Jemima, who nodded agreement.) 

Margaret was struck by their somewhat agitated 
manner, and asked nervously if they had any reason to 
think her sister worse, that’ they looked so much con- 
cerned. ‘Mrs. Hedwig wrote rather favourably than 
not; but I could not feel easy without seeing and knowing 
formyself. I hope to find her much restored,” she said. 

The Miss Parsonses sincerely hoped she would, and 
vigorously applauded her promptness of action in coming, 
and her determination to know the worst, assuring her 
that nothing preyed on their spirits like uncertainty 
and being kept in suspense. 

“What report did Mrs. Hedwig give of her this 
morning ?” asked Margaret, concluding that such near 
neighbours, of so friendly a disposition, must be in 
possession of at least common domesticities. 

Miss Parsons was obliged to confess that, although 
they had called, they had not seen Mrs. Hedwig; and 
fnally, by a few direct questions, the truth camié out 
that their knowledge of the existence of an invalid was 
drawn purely and entirely from circumstantial evidence 
—the doctor’s visits to the house. 

From this discovery Margaret drew her own con- 
clusions, which she would perhaps have arrived at on 
fainter premises, her perception of character having 
ilready given her some insight into the Parsonses’ idio- 
synecracy ; so, with no abatement of the frank cordiality 
that made much of the charm of her manner, she dex- 
terously parried the inquiries, direct and indirect, of 
the three sisters, so successfully, that, when they left 
her on Eliza’s snowy door-step, they felt as if they had 
not half improved their opportunity. 

“T hope, if Mrs. Hedwig hasn’t room (and sickness 
makes such a confusion in a house, and she doesn’t 
expect you, you say), you will take a bed at our house: 
We have one quite at your service.” 

Margaret bowed gratefully, and promised, if turned 
forth from No. 13, to take refuge with them. 

“We shall do ourselves the pleasure of calling on 
you to-morrow. We are so glad to have had the plea- 
Sure of making your acquaintance,” they declared, with 
Most marked cordiality. 
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Again Margaret smiled, and bowed, and returned 
thanks ; and there was something so irresistibly win- 
ning in her smile that the sisters were quite sincere in 
their delight at having met with her, viewing the inci- 
dent apart from their hopes, that henceforth they would 
not be dependent on good Mrs. Hedwig and Eliza for 
explanations of the phenomena of No. 13. 

“ She is a charming creature,” said Miss Parsons, as 
she poured out the tea; “but how she can be that Miss 
Awdrie’s sister I don’t understand. Mrs. Hedwig 
certainly told us she had no near relation.” 

“ Tt’s a queer business altogether,” said Jemima. 

Jane screwed her mouth and nodded; and wonderful 
theories, all wide of the simple truth, occupied them 
during the meal, and until they were established in the 
observatory window with their tatting, crochet, and 
knitting. 





MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


LORD DE TABLEY. 


Near ty fifty years ago Lord de Tabley, then Sir John 
Fleming Leicester, opened his Gallery of Paintings by 
British Artists at his residence in Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square, to public view. It created an epoch in the 
British school of Fine Arts, only exceeded in effect 
by the foundation of the Royal Academy, under the 
patronage of his Majesty King George 1. By na- 
ture richly endowed, and having cultivated his tastes 
by Continental travel, especially in Italy by the aid of 
the ancient masters, Sir John Leicester became a judge 
of the highest order in every branch of graphic and 
plastic production. In sculpture, as in painting, and in 
all the’ varieties of workmanship known as virtu, he 
was an exquisite connoisseur. It seemed as if no defi- 
ciency could escape his notice, or the slightest want of 
finish elude his detection ; whilst, on the other hand, as 
with every true lover of the Arts, beauties of every 
kind were discovered, pointed out, and dwelt upon with 
the warm expression of gratified feeling and genuine © 
admiration. 

Thus was Sir John well qualified to sustain the high 
position he adopted as the friend and patron of our native 
school. At that period it was far from receiving such 
encouragement as it does in the present day; and, in 
truth, it may be confessed then, with some few excep- 
tions, hardly deserved it. But there was gold in the 
mine; and it was for a man such as I have described to 
set the example of exploring and bringing its treasures 
to light. Possessed of ample fortune, and of a princely 
disposition (princely, be it also remarked, in all the or- 
dinary affairs of life), he became a liberal purchaser of 
the best works of the time; and his skill and compe- 
tency in selecting “the best” soon became so manifest 
as to be resolved into a standard of excellence, which 
our foremost artists were not reluctant to acknowledge. 
The result was the tender of commissions wherever 
superior merit was shown, and, beyond that generous 
course, the constant seeking out of less prominent, or 
possibly latent talent, to supply new ornaments to the 
richly accumulating stores of the Leicester Gallery. To 
take a young or an unknown artist of promise into his 
councils was always a source of great satisfaction to its 
owner; nor did he confine himself to commissions or 
advice as to execution, but occasionally forwarded the 
actual education of the individual whose early attempts 
indicated genius. Hogan, the eminent Irish sculptor, 
for instance, was, I believe, enabled to visit Rome and 
complete his studies through his liberal aid. 

The declared object to which Sir John Leicester 
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zealously adhered throughout, and for which he opened 
his gallery, was “the advantage the profession might 
derive from a choice selection of their productions being 
seen, unmixed with foreign works;”’ and when, by the 
information of agents, or private friends, whom he en- 
listed in the cause, he caught sight of a prize, it was 
quite exhilarating to witness his triumph in procuring, 
by munificent outlay, the possession of any performance 
of “a class worthy to hang with the rest of the speci- 
mens he had (as he expressed it) been so fortunate in 
bringing together.” I had several times occasion to 
note the proofs of his pure and fastidious taste. Some 
studies of Lady Hamilton, by Romney, he deemed too 
sketchy ; but he had his charming group of “ Titania.” 
Hilton’s highly-finished “ Una” did not altogether please 
him; and he gave a commission, and got the “ Europa,” 
perhaps the finest of the artist’s works. Stothard’s 
“ Féte Champétre” failed to satisfy his judgment. Sketches 
of the “‘ Opening of Heaven,” and “ Vision of the White 
Horse,” and—a remarkable variety for the President— 
a “ Bacchante,” in the Venetian style, supplied all he 
wished of West. As to Fuseli, “Friar Tuck” and another 
were enough from that wild and imaginative painter. 
There was a superb “Avalanche” by Loutherbourg. 
But a delicious Wilson, a lovely “ Sunrise” by Collins, 
the ‘Cottage Door” of Gainsborough, a Holland, or 
a Callcott landscape; Leslie’s “Anne Page;” Opie’s 
latest and best painting, “ Musidora;” pieces by Tur- 
ner, Morland, Bourgeois, Beechey, Owen, Shee, North- 
cote, Ward, Howard, and others, enriched this splendid 
exhibition, crowned by a Reynolds; and by far the finest 
of Lawrence’s prime of life productions, the admirable 
whole-length, as ‘‘ Hope,” of the lady of the mansion, 
whose living loveliness surpassed the highest beauties 
of the Arts. A propos of this captivating lady, I re- 
member a couplet, in one of the many laudatory poems 
the Leicester Gallery elicited, which truly defined this 
charming whole-length portrait. Eulogizing the gene- 
ral effect of the room, the writer points to this ex- 
cellent individual likeness, its greatest ornament, and 
says, 


** For, enter its circle with hopes howe’er fair, 
And its fairest of hopes you'll find realized there.” 


These, and such as these, were what his eye and fancy 
preferred; his sense loved to dwell on the sweet 
and graceful and beautiful in Art. He could justly 
appreciate and admire the sublime, or the wonder- 
ful in anatomical execution; but these were not for 
his daily intercourse and pleasurable communion; and, 
as for massacres or martyrdoms, he would none of 
them ; even clever battlepieces were only less disliked. 
His gallery was consequently clear of ugliness, painful 
representations, and bloodshed ; altogether a thing of 
beauty, to be long held in remembrance for its own 
diversified display. : ° 

Mr. Young, engraver, a good judge of Art, and then 
keeper of the British Institution, Pall Mall, published 
a catalogue of the collection, as it was arranged in Hill 
Street, which was written with sound judgment, and 
superbly illustrated; but everything that Sir John 
Leicester did, or caused to be done, was done ina muni- 
ficent manner. I must point attention to the fact 
that this private exhibition was the first example of 
the kind on a large scale in England.* 

Not only did it serve the patriotic purpose for which it 
was opened, the bringing meritorious artists into public 
notice, the appreciation and reward of their produc- 





* Injustice to a predecessor, I must mention that a private gentleman, 
a Mr, Steers, residing in the Temple, had some time before thrown his 
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tions, and the effectual*encouragement of our native 

school; but it extended and established the fame of that 

school among the nations of Europe, which had never 

before been willing to recognise its excellence, but, on 

the contrary, were prone to treat it as merely preten- 

tious, as if really restricted by the trading narrow. 

mindedness and gloomy climate of the country. The 

other side of the picture was now demonstrated, and 

the cultivation of the genius we truly possessed became 

an every-day interest. Not confined to British Art, but 

extending over the whole range, the Grosvenor, Stafford, 

and other roble galleries were thrown open during the 

London season, and occasionally free admission was 

granted to the Northumberland, Peel, and other similar 

treasuries. The British Institution in Pall Mall also 

flourished from the same source; but closer still, in 

point of composition, though later in point of time, have 

been the Vernon and Sheepshanks collections, whose 

liberal owners adhered to the Leicester model, in having 

native works unmixed with any by the illustrious 

ancient foreign masters. Thus much was done towards 

extending the influence of the Arts. The press, pre- 

viously all but silent, took up the theme ; and that which 

was rarely and scarcely noticed has become the: topic 

for news and comment to every periodical that is pub- 

lished from John o’Groats to the Land’s End. 

The first who followed the example of Sir John 

Leicester was Mr. Fawkes, who opened his admirable 

collection of water-colour drawings in the same manner, 

and thus helped to spread the appreciation of another 

style of the native school, in which, indeed, it did then, 

as it does now, stand unapproached in excellence. 

Crowds at both places welcomed the privilege. I 

remember a scene of peculiar interest in Hill Street, 
where Mr. Bone, the unrivalled artist in enamel painting, 
voluntarily presented Sir John with an exquisite copy 
from Gainsborough, as a tribute, on public grounds, to 
his munificent patronage of the Arts. I think it was 
about this time that he observed the youthful ability 
displayed by poor Behnes, and had executed by him the 
bust of the President West, which was his first step to 
popularity, and the fame and fortune in the end so 
unfortunately sacrificed. In sculpture Sir Richard Wesi- 
macott was an especial favourite; and I well remember 
being invited to see his “ Nymph” and “ Zephyr,” and 
say if, in my humble opinion, it was equal to the 
“ Psyche,” already one of the most prized Art possessions 
of the noble owner of the Tabley treasures. And so he 
pursued his course in every branch. Wherever genius 
rose into view or could be traced, it was taken by the 
hand and cherished with a generous liberality, not the 
less valuable because it was accompanied by the taste and 
discrimination of a very perfect judge of artistic merits; 
nor was he himself deficient in practical skill, of the 
manifestation of which I may record a very strange 
development. His lordship was subject to very sudden 
and severe headache—neuralgia we must now write it 
—and could only be relieved by the application of 
leeches about the forehead and temples. It was a grief 
to see him obliged to retire from the social circle which 
he was enjoying with so much pleasure, and hasten t0 
his own apartment to seek hisremedy Fora few hours 
he would allow no one to be disturbed, but insisted on 
being left alone to his suffering. And how, think you 
had he beguiled the time? He had adopted the palette 
made by his discharged friends the leeches, turned of 
upon a plate, and with no other colour painted 
autumnal landscape, parts of which Rembrandt might 
have acknowledged, and the whole as extraordinary %* 
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-it diverted the painful hour, and—what I fancy was the 


patient’s chief desire—soothed the uneasiness and sym- 
pathetic attention of his family and guests. 

When on a visit to Tabley House, I was often led to 
speculate on the problem, if there were any natural con- 
nection between the fine eye for the Arts and the fine eye 
(joined, however, to the firm nerve) for the sports of the 
field. Sir John was the surest shot I ever saw. No 
matter what rose to the air, it was doomed to come 
down before his gun. Partridge, pheasant, woodcock, 
wild duck, or snipe, his aim was unerring; and with 
the pistol he was equally certain. A luckless wagtail 
hopping on the lawn, or a swallow peeping over the 
parapet of the old tower, if either had the misfortune to 
be challenged for the proof of this remarkable skill, 
rarely failed to afford its fatal and cruel confirmation. A 
card was preserved in the library on which the figure of 
a shamrock-leaf was closely. represented by a trine hole, 
which was made I think, by three bullets fired at “ duel- 
ling distance,” and winning a considerable bet for the 
Prince of Wales, who had backed his friend to hit the 
card thrice successively, and even within a limited 
circle. The incident is mentioned as characteristic of 
the men and the times. 

The story of this wager recalls to mind the par- 
ticulars of the bestowal of the peerage rank upon the 
already distinguished English baronet and gentleman. 
The honour came, without solicitation or expectation, 
from the Prince Regent, who had reasons for esteeming 
Sir John Leicester as one of his most devoted personal 
friends. It was at the breakfast-table in Cheshire that 
the important missive was delivered which intimated 
the sovereign intention to bestow this elevated distinc- 
tion. The sensation may be imagined; and of con- 
sequence there ensued much discussion on various 
points, but principally upon the choice of title. My 
readers may not be aware of the difficulties which fre- 
quently beset this knotty question. Ancient titles in 
abeyance, second and third titles attached to others of 
a higher order in the same person, disputed titles, 
titles long lapsed but yet not beyond the possibility of 
revival—all these, and perhaps more, stand in the way 
of selection. In our baronet’s case, however, there was 
no obstacle of the kind ; it was from the copia of lineage 
ad right to bear arms his trouble arose. He quar- 
tered arms from the Conquest, the arms of the great 
Warennes, and on the same shield were those of the regal 
O’Byrnes of Ireland, of Fleming, and of Leycester or 
Leicester. It was a complete embarras de richesses. I 
ventured to advocate Fitz-Warenne; and I presume I 
had at the time a youthft ally of the same opinion (as 
he has since assumed. the Warren as a prefix) ; but his 
father had somehow imbibed* a prejudice against any 
chance of a bar sinister, and finally decided on a clear 
descent for de Tabley, observing that the date of 
Edward m1 was old enough for any title. A wit 
said that the illustrious patron of the British Arts should 
have chosen de tableaue as the most appropriate. It is 
a pleasure to add, that, though his fame as a patron of 
Art was earned at no small expenditure, even the cost 
Was repaid; a portion of the gallery which was sold 
agreeably to his bequest, for family arrangements, 
realizing above two thousand pounds more than the 
seven thousand, their original cost. Were these pictures 
for sale now, I believe at the current rate, and much owing 
to the impulse given, as I have indicated, they would 
at least double the amount to their fortunate possessors. 


* Probably from reading the curious history of the bar sinister on the 


Tosvenor arms, in his ancestral kinsman, Peter Leicester, the historian 
ofthe County Palatine, . 








I might mention that Lord de Tabley was the earliest 
in distinguishing the genius of Turner, some of whose 
finest productions were painted for him. The artist 
was occasionally invited to Tabley House, where some, 
I would say, eccentric instances of his parsimony 
caused both wonder and entertainment. I use the word 
eccentric, for, in the midst of his singular habits, I 
have myself known occasions when Turner was spon- 
taneously liberal, and even generous. 

At the first period in the time of which I am treat- 
ing lithography was invented; and, as it bears on the 
Arts and their cultivation, it will not be deemed “ out of 
keeping” that Lord de Tabley should have at once stood 
forward among those who hastened to welcome the new 
device. In the same spirit, I may almost say “ruling 
passion,” he projected a quarto volume (with a popular 
octavo and woodcuts to follow) of British ichthyology, 
to be edited, with occasional remarks, by a literary 
friend, and richly illustrated with “ engravings executed 
under his own immediate inspection, from correct draw- 
ings in his possession.” Mr. 8. Pether, an able draughts- 
man, was artist-director for the drawings in accurate 
style, and several* of the entire number of the fresh- 
water fishes in our lakes and rivers were got ready. 
But Vhomine propose. Alas! the plan was never carried 
out, and, indeed, it required more time than could be 
afforded for its satisfactory development. Many journeys 
were necessary for procuring correct portraits of the 
various subjects as they were taken from their native 
element. One, the gizzard trout, was said to require an 
excursion to Ireland. But these halcyon fishing days, 
with all the enjoyments of country they afforded, and 
all the love of natural beauty that inspired them, were 
about to vanish like adream of the morning. A mortal 
malady seized the originator of the promise-giving 
design; and one of the most accomplished men of the 
time, and a true benefactor of British Art, was gathered 
to the tomb. 


* SIR THOMAS LAWRENCF, R.A. 

My intercourse with Sir Thomas Lawrence was not inti- 
mate, but spread over many years, and of that kind. 
which pleasant people call “stretching your legs under 
the same mahogany.” Thence I could form a correct 
opinion of his mental qualifications and refined manners, 
of his conversational gifts, of his polished eloquence when 
called upon to address the public, and of all the circle of 
endowments which recommended him to the position he 
occupied as an ornament to society. 

We often hear of precocious talent. If ever there was 
an instance of it, Lawrence was born to the Arts. A 
renowned artist-friend of mine, whose children were 
decidedly prone to the infantile “ imitative,’ was so 
proud of their hopeful propensities that he used to 
boast “they were born with pencils in their hands ;” 
and it was not safe to contradict him. Be that fact as 
it may, it is certain that Lawrence’s aptitude for dyawing 
was as near innate as it is possible for philosophy to 
penetrate, and that it early expanded into cultivation 
under the auspices of his father. Originally an ex- 
ciseman, and successively the landlord of the “ White 
Hart,” Bristol, where the child-painter first saw the 
light, and next ofthe “ Black Bear,” Devizes, where the 
boy-painter (uninfluenced by signs of white or black) 





*There were altogethertwenty-five—viz , pike, perch, carp,tench, roach, * 
dace, trout, grayling, gwynnard (in Balapool), barbel, chubb, bream, 
pope, bleak, gudgeon, char (in Windermere), loach, minnow, miller’s 
thumb, stickleback, eel; and river salmon, smelt, flounder, and lamprey, 
inthe Severn. Grilse, gillaroo, whiting, whitebait, etc., were considered 
tobe only the fry or varieties of other species. 
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pursued his calling in tinted crayons, this somewhat 
singular man finally settled in semi-retirement at Bath. 
His forte appeared not to lie in the publican line, but he 
was noted for dramatic readings and recitations; and 
his son was not only clever in the same, but cherished 
a strong predilection for the stage. It may be, as re- 
ported, that he tried it in his youth; but, at any rate, 
as an amateur declaimer he was very successful. 

Even at seven years of age the boy had attracted 
considerable and high attention by his productions at 
Devizes, and soon after, at Bath, had the good fortune 
to be received as a pupil by Mr. Hoare, then at the 
height of crayon portrait-painting in that aristocratic 
and fashionable resort. This style of Art has been super- 
seded by oil, and, if aught remained, been extinguished 
by photography; but during the latter half of last cen- 
tury it was practised with remarkable effect, and many 
likenesses of distinguished persons of that period bear 
witness to its capability and extensive employment. 
To be the pupil of Mr. Hoare was a happy step, 
for he was a man of exquisite taste, and his works 
‘seem to be prototypes of Lawrence’s most valued pro- 
ductions. In these the enlightened judge of the various 
merits and noblest achievements of Art does not recog- 
nise the highest grade of power, wonderful handling, 
or expressive energy; but from Lawrence, as from his 
master, we obtain the utmost delicacy, elegance, and 
refinement, so essential to the faithful representation of 
the beautiful and patrician crowd who sought a brief 
immortality from his easel. His ladies (if possible 
without flattery) were captivating; his princes and 
nobles, gentlemen. But to return. 

At Bath the juvenile half-crown or crown crayons of 
Devizes had risen to half-guineas and guineas—the 
main support of his father and family—and he was only 


thirteen years old when his copy, in the chalk, of the 
“Transfiguration” of Raphael transported his fame to 


London. The Society of Arts, by a stretch of its en- 
couragement at that time, specially awarded him its 
great silver palette, gilt, and no less a sum tham five 
guineas! He received the honour at a meeting of the 
Society, where Valentine Green, the celebrated engraver, 
presided; and he has been described to me as truly a 
beautiful, ingenuous, and blushing lad, whose looks 
and behaviour made an extraordinary impression in 
his favour, and went no small way in promoting the 
estimation of his talents. 

Only five years after this date—viz., in 1787—his first 
performances, but no fewer than seven, appeared in the 
Royal Academy’s Annual Exhibition; and so great was 
the success, that one year saw him moving from Lei- 
cester Square into Jermyn Street, and painting, as fast 
as he could, sitters of high rank and fortune, and even 
royalty, in the person of one of the princesses. Nor was 
there any pause in this rapid advance: soon after, in 
Bond Street, and soon again in Russell Square—rising 
quickly from a.R.a. to the honour of the President’s 
chair, to which he was at once elected as if by acclama- 
tion—over-burthened with commissions, and . covered 
with the foremost distinctions bestowed on the profes- 
sion, courted by the high, and admired by the low, 
féted by the rich, and moving everywhere in the most 
polished society, his career was oné of enviable pros- 
perity and gay enjoyment, only enhanced by the labour 
in which he delighted. The productiveness of that 
labour was, it is to be regretted, somewhat impaired by 
an extravagant passion for gems and masterpieces of 
ancient Art, of which his collection cost many thousand 
pounds, and led to temporary embarrassment, and his 
dying comparatively poor. But it is with pleasure I can 
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add that his generosity to living artists was as honour. 
able to his feelings, and, so far as occasion needed, as 
encroaching upon his purse, as were his outlays for the 
chefs-d’cewvre of old masters and the antique relics of the 
classic ages. Nor was his benevolent-disposition con. 
fined to objects belonging, as it were, to his own sphere, 
His heart was liberal, and his hand 
= ** Open as the day to melting charity.’’ 

As all men are ambitious of doing more than they 
ever can accomplish, so was Lawrence often tempted, 
from the restriction of portrait, to essay higher walks of 
Art; but his efforts were transitory or incomplete, and I 
am not aware of any triumph over difficulties and the 
want of time. In his first year he had a “ Mad Girl” 
among his exhibited pictures; at later periods he exer. 
cised his powers on Milton reading and Homer reciting 
his poems; but nothing of the immortality of his 
subjects adhered to his pencil. I think his “ Satan” 
was his greatest success, and it reached no remarkable 
elevation. The splendid commission from the king, 
George 1v, to proceed to the Continent and paint por- 
traits of the illustrious personages who had recently 
enacted such stupendous feats on the vast theatre of 
Europe was the crowning labour of his fame. It afforded 
him a glorious field for the display of all that his mind 
could conceive and his capacity organize—all that his 
eye could detect and his skill embody in faithful resem- 
blance. And the opportunity was not lost. Many of 
the portraits are of a superior order to preceding ex- 
amples, and those of “ Prince Schwarzenberg,” “ The 
Pope,” and especially “ Cardinal Consalvi,” so intellee- 
tual and admirably finished as to raise their delineator 
to a station not far below the topmost range of Reynolds, 
Vandyck, or Velasquez. I believe the three pictures I 
have named were remunerated each at £2000 by the 
Royal Patron, with whom the artist was .an esteemed 
personal favourite, and upon whose own portrait, for the 
Atheneum Club, he wrought within thirty hours of his 
death ; so true was he to his motto, Loyal &lamort. I 
was on the floor of his painting-room that he was found 
dead, and looking calm and:placid as in the pleasantest 
moment of his life. 

That life, upon the whole, had been prosperous and 
pleasant beyond the measure accorded to most men. 
He was at the head of his profession; the lesser draw- 
backs to which I have alluded were little more than 
drops of acid to enhance the flavour of the sweets; 
and from five-shilling and half-guinea crayons he had 
attained to six-hundred-pound whole-lengths (perhaps 
little more than the head and attitude, to be filled up 
by Mr. Simpson), three hundred at Coutis’s on the first 
sitting. This was gratifying “business ;” and, besides 
his natural temperament, which inspired kindliness and 
contentment in the ordinary run of affairs, either 8 
regarded himself or others, he was endowed with many 
minor qualities which, rightly employed, tend greatly. 
to enhance the enjoyment of life. He tried no tuneless 
hand upon poetry and music. In the former he was re 
served in showing his slight productions even to his closest 
intimates, and they aimed at nothing above the class of 
verses written by educated men at ease—Lawrence 
being only self-educated, and owing his poetic fancies to 
his intercourse with highly-cultivated society, which 
brought individuals and incidents within the compass 
of passion or feeling. In music he was well versed, 
and an ardent admirer of its fascinations. 

But I must now drop the curtain on one who, blest 
with yet higher attributes of genius and mind, cowd 
still he described in the line as 

* Pleasantest of pleasant men,” 
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and who, nevertheless, was not without the serious 
thoughtfulness and reverential awe which became a 
moral being looking forward to a future. It is not 
within my province to dilate on this fact, but TI feel my- 
self obliged to state it, because I might otherwise fear 
that my traits of the trifling and unimportant might con- 
vey a false impression of the character I have so lightly 
sketched. 

His death, as I have mentioned, was sudden. On the 
Saturday he had met a social company at Sir Robert 
Peel’s; became indisposed, atid Was bled; attended to 
his usual occupations and weit abféad on the Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday; aid off the Thursday after- 
noon was no more. His death caused a great sensa- 
tion, and he was much and generally regretted. <A 
public funeral ended his earthly honours; and some 
time after his collection of drawings and other precious 
memorials of the Fine Arts were sold by Mr. Woodburn, 
and realized probably as much as they cost. They are 
dispersed all over the world, and in many places can be 
identified as companions to Lawrence’s innumerable 
portraits. Sie transit gloria mundi. 


THE PEKING GAZETTE. 


Iy most books upon China, and newspaper accounts 
about the events that transpire in that country, we fre- 
quently find “The Peking Gazette” mentioned as an 
authority for any remarkable occurrences, or political 
and social events connected with the state, which may 
be quoted or referred to in the text. Beyond these 
casual notices, generally taken at second-hand from 
local journals published at Shanghai and Hongkong, the 
English public know very little concerning that curious 
example of newspaper publication. Moreover, we 
question whether many British journalists or literary 
men have seen a copy of this “ Government Organ” of 
a2 empire containing a population of 414 millions; in- 
asmuch as even the Library of the British Museum 
possessed no copy until a gentleman from China recently 
presented a file of three months’ issue to it. Under 
these circumstances, some account of this extraordinary 
Chinese newspaper, by one* who has officially pored 
over its strange characters in the country where it 
circulates, will not be unacceptable to our numerous 
readers. 3 

Those who have seen “The London Gazette” may 
possibly imagine that its Peking contemporary is of 
similar dimensions, in proportion to the population and 
the immense empire to which its contents relate; while 
others may probably suppose “ The Peking Gazette” to 
be a daily broad-sheet Nike “The Times,” measuring 
12 by 16 feet superficies, or large enough to paper a small 
bed-room. If so, their conceptions are as wide of the 


‘mark as a mole-hill is to a mountain, where that moun- 


tain, in its literary upheavings, daily brings forth a 
“ridiculous mouse.” In the accompanying sketch our 
artist has given a faithful representation of the orna- 
mental cover and title-page of this periodical, from 
which the reader may gather some idea of its dimen- 
sions. It is made up in book-form, the pages measur- 
ing 9 by 4 inches, of which each issue contains from fifteen 
‘0 twenty, some of them occasionally six inches broad ; 
the paper being of thin bamboo manufacture, not much 
thicker than tissue paper, but tougher, of a dingy yellow 
tint, and printed on one side, as usual in all Chinese 
publications, with the leaves cut at the back instead of at 





“We are indebted for this communication to the late editor of the 
North China Herald,” Shanghai, 
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the edge, as in our books. The figtire marked No. 1 is 
the cover, and printed in red or blue ink. In the centre 
is a literary mandarin dressed in the ancient garb of 
learned men, dating as fat back as the days of Confucius, 
who lived B.c. 550 years. He holds in his hands a 
scroll from the works of that great Chinese moralist and 
lawgiver; from which he is supposed to be discoursing, 
as indicated by the character within the circle above his 
head, signifying “said,” from the verb “to say.” To 
his right and left on the border are two representations 
of the Imperial Dragon, the emblem of celestial power 
given to the Emperor from on high, according to 
Chinese theology; while below is a jumble of figures 
supposed to represent the earth, and an equally confused 
design at the top, representing the heavens. No. 2 is 
the heading of the newspaper, the two large charaéters 
pronounced Kine Paov; the first sighifying “ mébro- 
polis,” and the second the verb “to report ;” so that, if 
freely translated into the idiom of Sur languagé, Wwe 
should name it “The Metropolitan Reporter.” Ow- 
ever, for all purposes its ordinary English ‘title a6 the 
head of this article is the most appropriate. Following 
these two large characters are a number of smaller Gites, 
which read from top to bottom of the page; pegifining 
on the right hand, which announce the tiame of the 
Emperor Tune Cuez, signifying “ Union im the tatse 
of Law and Order;” the year of his reign, aid the date of 
issue being the Ist moon, 4th and 5th days—Febritary 
2nd and 3rd of our calendar. 

About twenty years ago “The Peking Gazette” was 
named “ King Chaou,” meaning “Transcript from the 
Metropolis,” as at that time it was a collection of ex- 
tracts, copied by hand from the decrees issued at Peking 
and posted on the walls of the great court for the infor- 
mation of the public. These were officially circulated 
among the provinces, .ad cost so much that none but 
the wealthy could purchase them. Sometimes they were 
printed by an ingenious method of stereotype, formed by 
a coating of wax upon a block of wood, upon which the 
characters were scratched with a point, and then the wax 
was scraped away, leaving their forms raised sufficiently 
to take an impression from them in Chinese ink, by 
gently rubbing the thin paper, through which they appear 
like a press-copy of a letter. This is the reason why all 
Chinese publications are printed on one side only; as 
the characters are not cut the reverse way. At the 
period above mentioned the demand for the Gazette in- 
creased so much that enough copies could not be write 
ten or printed by the slow process described; so that 
those who had copies lent them out to read, especially 
in the provinces far distant from the capital, whence 
it took from sixty to ninety days to reach Canton. 
This demand encouraged some enterprising booksellers 
at Peking to have sets of movable wooden types to 
publish the daily news, which the government officials 
introduced into their copying department; and since then 
this exponent of the Court is set up in a similar manner 
for printing to that in use in Hurope since the days of 
Caxton. That the Chinese are the earliest inventors of 
printing from stereotyped wooden blocks is an unde- 
niable fact; but how far their claims go to the use of 
movable types anterior to Western nations we are not 
prepared to say. The general opinion is in favour of 
Europe; and that this improvement was introduced by 
the Jesuit fathers into China. 

In whatever manner “The Peking Gazette” has been 
transcribed or printed, there have been, from time imme- 
morial, always two editions of it: one issued daily for 
the sole use of high officials, and containing edicts of & 
secret character, or such information as would be con- 
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sidered in Europe private and confidential despatches ; 
and the other published every two days, from which 
these are expunged. For obvious reasons, the issue 
which forms the subject of this article is the latter edition, 
containing the metropolitan reports of two days; and, as 
they do not count by weeks, or have any days of rest in 





























Supreme Council of the empire, including the ministers 
of state. The proceedings are analogous to those of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council, only the Emperor is not 
present. This council meets early every morning, when 
they decide upon questions brought before them chiefly 
in the name of the Emperor, who has examined them the 
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No. 1. 


Fac-simile of the cover and title-page of ‘‘ The Peking Gazette.” 


China, there are sometimes four a week issued at about 
the price of twopence each. So much for the outward 
form of the paper ; let us now glance af the character of 
its contents. . 

In the first place, these are obtained by permission of 
government from a board in the imperial palace at 
Peking, as before mentioned, where they are placarded 
for the information of the mandarins and the scribes who 
copy them for publication daily. The matter contained 
in these placards is a report of the deliberations of the 


evening before. Extracts from the report of these meet- 
ings not only form the material of “ The Peking Gazette,” 
but it is from their contents that the annals of the 
government are recorded, and materials for the history 
of the empire are drawn, which the Court of Records 
preserves in its archives. Thus, although there is 4 
great disparity between the appearance of the Chinese 
and English Gazettes, yet a remarkable similarity is 
apparent in the nature of their contents. And as these 





consist almost wholly of what transpires in the innermost 
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circles of this purely autocratic government, it is not the 
less remarkable than it is true, that through the medium 
of this unique journal the subjects of the Emperor 
obtain a knowledge not only of the events that transpire 
at court and the deliberations of the Supreme Council, 
but the opinions and feelings of the Emperor himself on 
the topics of the day. As an exponent, therefore, of the 
regal power of this mighty realm, it is far more explicit 
than any “Court Journal” or “London Gazette.” In- 
deed, so minute and circumstantial are the details given 
of the views entertained on political and social questions 
by His Imperial Majesty, the monarch of one-third of 
the human race, that they frequently partake more of 
the character given by the President of America to his 
annual explanatory message, than the curt generaliza- 
tion, without assigning reasons, of an Order in Council, 
or a Queen’s Speech in Parliament. 

A still more remarkable feature in Chinese policy, 
disclosed by the edicts and laws promulgated in “The 
Peking Gazette,” is the existence of a class of learned 
men, denominated Yz-sze in the classic dialect, and who 
are called “‘ public censors” by foreigners, in lier of a more 
appropriate name for paid officers of the state, who have 
no counterpart in any other nation. Their duty is not 
merely to point out to the Emperor the existence of any 
evil amongst the people that requires suppression or 
punishment of the offenders, but they expose the 
errors and misgovernment of ministers, and dare even 
to reprove his Majesty, “the Sacred One from Heaven,” 
when he revels in the sensuality and debauchery that 
Asiatic monarchs are prone to indulge in. In fact, they 
use a language so bold and unmistakable in its terms, 
on some occasions, that, if used in England, they would 
be tried for treason to the throne, in France incarcerated, 
and perhaps guillotined, and in the United States sent 
to Fort Lafayette without benefit of clergy. These sages 
act also as imperial historiographers, their functions be- 
ing defined by the state many centuries ago; so that they 
are a body of venerable functionaries appointed for the 
purpose of addressing the monarch by direct communi- 
cation, either verbally or in writing. Even in this free 
and enlightened monarchy, the self-constituted censors 
of the public press do not attempt such liberties in their 
strictures on the Queen and Court at Windsor as the 
Yi-sze on the Emperor and Court at Peking; as they 
cautiously write at the monarch, whereas these censors 
talk or write to His Celestial Majesty. During the reign 
of a late emperor, one of these rigid sages lectured 
him upon his vices and the extravagance of his court, 
while at the same time he offered his life as a sacrifice 
for daring to speak faithfully. The consequences were 
anything but revengeful; on the contrary, the censor 
was applauded for his courage and fidelity, and the 
Emperor subsequently mended his ways. 

A remarkable instance of the effect of the memorials 
submitted by these censors to the sovereign, or, as in 
the case about to be related, the regency, in altering the 
destiny of the nation, may be cited. On the death of the 
late Emperor Hien-Feng—a wretched debauchee, who 
fled from Peking when it was captured by the English 
and French allied armies—a Council of Regency was 
appointed to govern, as the successor was a youth 
eleven years old. This council was composed of invete- 
rate enemies to the allies, and they contemplated fresh 
intrigues and wars against them. Immediately, a cen- 
sor named Tung-yuan-shun memorialized the Empress 
Dowager, stating that, in consequence of the success of 
the allies, a new order of things had taken place in the 
annals of the empire, and that, for the future, “ Practice 
should be guided by circumstances”—an innovation of 





doctrine unparalleled in the conservative policy of 
China. However, the views of this reformer had such 
weight with the Empress and the deceased Emperor’s 
brother, Prince Kung, that they seized the reins of 
government, and in a month after déposed, strangled, 
and decapitated every member of the anti-reform 
Council. So that, by the arguments and representa- 
tions of this bold censor, a complete revolution occurred 
in the government. of the state, favourable to British 
and other nations, which happily exists to the present 
day. A minute account of how this coup d'état came 
to pass, not omitting the most trifling details, was pub- 
lished in “The Peking Gazette” of the time; which is 
more authentic in relating the true history of that im- 
portant event than all that has transpired concerning 
the coup d'état of 1848 in France, which established the 
present imperial rule on the ruins of republicanism. 
Our limited space precludes us from furnishing the 
reader with the decrees upon that occasion ; but a recent 
extract from an ordinance against the use of opium will 
serve to show the character of the articles in the Gazette. 

“ Wang-ching-yun, a censor, has prayed us that we 
should enforce restrictions on officers of all ranks, sol- 
diers, and scholars using opium. He painfully opens 
out the growth of the vice of opium-smoking among the 
above classes, and makes an earnest appeal for some 
effective injunction being enforced to secure the limit 
of its use among them. What he has laid before us is 
certainly a point of vast importance. As to the drug 
itself, though the prohibitions on it have been relaxed, 
yet the prevalence, and the growth of its irregular use to 
so very large an extent, must have no little bearing and 
influence upon the customs and tone of society. Our 
civil and military officers respectively have their posts to 
fill; but if night be turned into day, and every duty be . 
performed with irregularity, what probability is there 
that the affairs of state can be conducted as they should 
be, with vigour and promptness? Our literati have to 
put forward every effort in colleges and classes, gradu- 
ally rising until they appear on the roll of men com- 
petent to occupy official posts. But if the educational 
elements are allowed to grow recklessly and wildly, where 
is the hope of converting such into good material P 
Our soldiers, to be men of pluck in the army, ought 
to be thoroughly expert in warfare; but if their energy 
flags and becomes feeble, and their skill in arms falls into 
disuse, will it be possible for them to keep their places 
in battle array and overpower a strong enemy? Now, 
just as we are instructing our officers to be vigilant in 
their respective duties and in reforming our soldiery, why 
should they be allowed to tyrannize over themselves, or 
to abandon themselves to ruin, for want of further and 
distinct prohibitions as to the indulgence complained 
of ? Accordingly, we prescribe henceforth (without 
interfering with the commonalty availing themselves 
of the altered code on this score) that our officers, 
scholars, and troops shall continue under the same pro- 
hibition heretofore existing as to opium-smoking; and 
we require that the heads of the civil, military, and edu- 
cational departments do keep strict watch on this head. 
Any offenders must be immediately punished with seve- 
rity and reported for degradation ; and, in hope that by 
strenuous efforts we may revive the declining morals of 
the day, no indulgence shall be granted to connivance in 
any shape; and thus we shall maintain our dignity and 
majesty. Respect this!” We may remark, en passant, 
that the great Napoleon issued a similar decree relative 
to the excessive tobacco-smoking among the civil and 
military departments of the state. 

From the foregoing it will be observed that, excepting 
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the reference to the censor as the source of information, 
the general tenour of a Chinese imperial edict is similar 
to the decrees and ordinances of European governments, 
and issued in the name of the Emperor, as ours are in 
the name of the*Queen. But while in this country this 
is only a fiction of the law, in China, when a talented 
emperpr occupics the throne, many of these edicts are 
the bond fide production of the monarch, who frequently 
gives vent, through the pages of “ The Peking Gazette,” 
to his hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows, respecting 
the social as well” as the political state of his subjects. 
Notwithstanding a vast deal of grandiloquism‘and insin- 
cerity which clothes these productions of the “ vermilion 
pencil,” as they are characterized from other writings, 
there is something grand in the patriarchal meaning 
they bear, that the “ Emperor is the father of his people.” 
At one time he mourns with some tribes in the far west 
of his dominions near Thibet who have suffered by a 
landslip which has buried their flocks and many of their 
people, and relieves the survivors from all taxes during 
their lives ; at another time he rejoices with the husband- 
men in the rice provinces that there has been an abun- 
dant harvest, enjoining them to return thanks in the 
temples for the mercies showered upon them; again, he 
issues his maledictions against the Taiping rebels, who 
have devastated the most fertile provinces of his domi- 
nions, reducing their industrious inhabitants to want 
and misery, and rescinds all taxes to be levied on them, 
until prosperity shall again bless the land; and, lastly, 
he rewards his brave soldiers who haye overcome the 
insurrectionists that laid waste the country, as in the 
following translation of a recent extract from “The 
Peking Gazette,” issued after the capture of the ancient 
city of Nanking :— 

“The San Méng Mongolian Cavalry, from the time 


they were first led against the insurgents by San-ko- 
lin-sin to the present day, have constantly been in 
action, and their efforts have in all cases been crowned 


with success. For very many years the exploits of these 
troops have been very noble, and thus honour was 
acquired in several provinces. In the broiling heat of 
summer and the chilling’ cold of winter they alike 
exerted themselves : yet the above-mentioned high officer 
has recommended extremely few of the men and officers 
under his command for posts of importance. This, 
doubtless, resulted from the extreme care he took to 
avoid the slightest misrepresentation. Now that Nanking 
has been taken, we are anxious to bestow our marks of 
approbation on every private soldier. They are most 
certainly, therefore, entitled to the highest reward, and 
to have the cup of favour filled to overflowing. More- 
over, as to the mandarins employed in San-ko-lin-sin’s 
camp, we request him carefully to pick out the most 
distinguished and recommend them for promotion, wait- 
ing for our orders as to the marks of distinction to be 
bestowed. ‘To the soldiers in the camp the sum of ten 
thousand taels is granted, to be distributed by the com- 
missariat officers, in order to show our approbation and 
sympathy. ‘To sum up, when the empire is completely 
pacified, we shall be at a loss to find adequate rewards 
to shower on our devoted followers. Respect this !” 
The reigning emperor, Tung Chee, being a minor, as 
already stated, and now in his thirteenth year only, 
attending to his studies under the wisest tutors of the 
realm, the decrees quoted are not the production of his 
juvenile vermilion pencil. They emanate from the 
Court of Regency, consisting of Prince Kung, his uncle, 
the Empress, his mother, and the Empress-Dowager, the 
' first wife of his father without issue. The Prince is a 
man of high attainments and liberal principles, as may 





be perceived by the tone of the edicts ; still, he is bound 
to interpret the “signs of the times,” according to the 
superstitious antecedents of Chinese history. We finish 
our extracts of “The Peking Gazette” with a charac. 
teristic decree illustrative of the whole fabric of Chinese 
ethics, framed, no doubt, under the supervision of the 
ladies and some sage censor, which maintains the super. 
stitions of the darkest ages in Europe, agd reads like a 
literary production of the remotest antiquity suddenly 
vivified in the middle of this matter-of-fact scientific 
nineteenth century. The appearance of the comet, and 
the prevalence of cholera, referred to, occurred during the 
residence of the writer in China, when the awful devas- 
tation caused by the latter scourge was well qualified to 
give the mysterious edict all the effect intended among 
the native population ; and the number of sudden deaths 
from this cause among the foreign community at 
Shanghai, where he was resident, filled many a heart 
with feelings of dread and sorrow. 

“We have come to the throne of this great empire, 
and have received authority over it. We respectfully 
receive the assistance of the gracious Empresses-Dowager, 
who attend the deliberation on public affairs. We have 
diligently sought the proper mode of rule, and have been 
assisted by the great Princes of the Court. The present 
times and affairs are full of difficulty, and all officials are 
anxious that the best men should be appointed to fill 
offices in the state, and are arduously exerting themselves 
to govern rightly, and bring down Heaven’s favour. 
Now, on the 15th day of the 7th moon, t night, there 
were seen many stars darting towards the south-west, 
and on the 25th there was seen a comet in the north- 
west. These appearances in the heavens did not come 
for nothing, and for two months the city has been over- 
run by cholera. Though we are still youthful, we are 
deeply afraid, and have received from the Dowagers their 
united opinions, that these frightful occurrences in the 
heavens and amongst the people must be caused by some 
defect in our government. All the officials are alike in 
fear, and examine their conduct in order to rectify their 
faults. Since our accession we have ever sought good 
advice, and have taken care to extract good advice from 
other officials of the empire when they have had occasion 
to memorialize us. But we fear that, in the multitude of 
our affairs, and the great extent of our empire, there may 
be some defect that has escaped our notice, and of which 
the Court has not heard, that the officers, in memorial- 
izing, have been deterred from speaking their mind from 
fear of giving offence, and haye not told the facts of the 
case. Therefore we on purpose issue an edict order- 
ing that all officials, great and small, should with their 
whole heart consider whether there be any shortcomings 
in the great and important affairs of our government; 
should honestly expose them, and not hide them; should 
not keep back anything as unimportant or trivial, and 
should obey Heaven in reality and not in name only. At 
present we are in painful anxiety as to the many troubles 
all around us; we and our officials must diligently fulfil 
our public and private duties, and, taking warning from 
these appearances in the firmament, entreat Heayen’s 
favour. Respect this !” 
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Oxz rainy morning last January, just before daybreak, 
I made my way through the drenched streets of Mar- 
seilles to the railway-station. Here and there along the 
road a light might be seen shining from some house of 
office whose inmates were stirring early, or a lamp- 
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lighter, all dripping with wet, hurrying by with his 
ladder to extinguish the lamps on his beat; but other- 
wise the city seemed still locked im slumber. At the 
station it was the same—sleepy porters and Sleepy clerks, 
and the place itself half hid in darkness, so that you had 
a difficulty to find your way about. 

I had booked my place on the previous day for. Nice. 
The first part of the journey was to be done by steam, 
the latter undertaken in diligence. The unfinished state 
of the railway necessitated this arrangement; passengers 
by it could only proceed to a little station a few miles 
beyond Toulon on this side of the Esterelle mountains, 
thence to be turned over, baggage and all, to the dis- 
comforts of the diligence for the remainder of the way. 

Our train started late: it had been obliged to tarry 
for the Paris express; and, as we steamed out of the 
dimly-lighted railway-station into the dawn, the rain 
saluted me again, rattling briskly against the window- 
panes of the carriage. There is a comfortable feeling 
that takes possession of one placed in such circum- 
stances: snugly housed from the storm, which can be 
heard beating harmlessly around. And, giving way to 
some such sentiment, I nestled myself in a corner of the 
compartment, and became soon absorbed in contem- 
plating the face of the country ; so much as to be regard- 
less of my fellow-passengers—an old and a younger 
lady. 

My reverie was presently interrupted by the latter,-a 
Frenchwoman some thirty years of age, who had scram- 
bled hastily into the carriage just as the train was 
starting. Some unimportant particular relating to the 
journey it was that she wished to know, and, when an 
answer had been given, she resumed her reading. I had 
noticed that, on first settling down, she had taken out a 
Roman breviary and had begun saying to herself—as 
many Catholics do when travelling—the prayers and 
meditations for the day. 

By-and-by, her devotions finished, the book was laid 
aside, and she took out of a bag some bread and a 
flask of milk, and, first politely apologising for thus 
eating in public, began to breakfast. It appeared that 
she had come directly from Paris, and was on her way to 
Nice, where friends awaited her arrival. There had 
been a stoppage at Avignon, she said, in consequence of 
the heavy rains which had fallen; and it was for this 
reason they were so late and had been huddled so un- 
ceremoniously from one train into the other this morning. 

“Tt has been a terrible night,” she broke out afresh. 
“Rain at Lyons, and rain all the way! I trust weshall 
get safely to Nice. You are perhaps going there, sir?” 

In conversation I learned that she belonged to a 
religious sisterhood, and, to use her own expression, 
“had given herself to the Lord.’ She was dressed in 
black, but wore nothing indicative of the order of which 
she was an associate. It may have been that of 
St. Vincent de Paul; but I did not ask, lest the ques- 
tion might be considered impertinent. The above 
intimation was given in consequence of some casual 
remark of mine touching the book she was reading. 

We reached the last station on the railway about one 
o'clock; and, while the baggage was being transferred 
from one vehicle to the ‘other, time was given for a 
hasty lunch. 

A French diligence—in case any of my readers may 
not have travelled in that time-honoured conveyance—is 
Something similar in form to our antiquated stage- 
coach, but more roomy, inasmuch as, while the latter 
contains but one inside compartment, the former boasts 
of three, the whole of the roof being reserved for bag- 
8age, save in front, where a tilted contrivance exists for 
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the use of the driver and the two or three passengers 
who may prefer that exalted situation. 

The ordinary difficulties, with packing of the baggage, 
had been overcome; driver and conductor, in dripping 
oilskin coats, had fastened the last rope over the roof, 
and taken the ladder away; they had climbed up to 
their seats in front, the reins were thrown up, and the 
ostlers stood aside. A crack from the whip, an@a tug 
from five good strong horses, and we were off, rumbling 
along over the sodden pathways. 

All the seats in these vehicles are marked, and the 
ticket, which you take in advance, bears a number cor- 
responding with the place you have to occupy; and it so 
happened that, although passengers filled the compart- 
ment in front and behind, my new acquaintance and I 
were the sole occupants of that in the centre. 

The rain continued to fall, not like to English rain, in 
a plodding deliberate manner, as if it were performing 
its accustomed work, but in a hard, violent, and reckless 
way; the wind was boisterous, and the sea, which was 
visible at every turn of the road, raged tempestuously. 

It was an uneven country we were passing through, 
undulating with hill and valley, and intersected occa- 
sionally by a plain; but all richly cultivated, as indeed is 
the case throughowt this part of Provence, with olive- 
trees and fruits of various kinds, corn being sown in 
between. The uplands were in several instances ter- 
raced, being so steep that the heavy rains would other- 
wise wash the soil down into the valleys. Here and 
there a little villagé stood on the hill-side; but, as we 
passed through along the heavy road, hardly a soul 
could be seen save at the caseménts, where one and 
another peeped out from their snug cottages into the 
dripping street, to see us go by. 

My fellow-passenger and I were observing that we 
should not probably atrive at Nice before midnight; 
for, although the driver had been urging on his horses 
to the utmost—reasoning with them, and jerking out, 
in his own peculiar way, all the expletives that oc- 
curred to him; in his native Provengal, not forgetting 
the crack of the whip—yet the diligence dragged hea- 
vily; and, even in fine weather, the journey was seldom 
accomplished before nine o’clock. At this juncture 
we entered a larger village than any yet passed 
through, and lumbered up to the door of a small hostel 
for the purpose of changing horses. The driver jumped 
down, and a man was in readiness to unharness the 
smoking cattle; but the host came out of the door, 
hastily followed by several men, and spoke excitedly to 
the driver. The conductor then came up, and an ani- 
mated conversation went on under the shelter of drip- 
ping umbfellas. 1 let down the window to listen to its 
purport, for there must be something of importance to 
necessitate such flashing of eyes and expenditure of 
eloquence and gesticulation. People also eame out from 
doorways to look at us; and, from the expression of 
their faces, something was evidently wrong. What was 
it? They were talking a Prévengal patois, but I could 
make out the word “ flood,” and understood that a river 
which was to be passed had overflown its banks. My 
companion, who all the while had been very restless, here 
became agitated, and called out to know if we could not 
wait till the waters were down; but her anxious entrea- 
ties and questionings passed by utterly unheard by 
those assembled in conclave outside. These important 
men were deaf to the unprofessional observations of 
mere passengers. ei 

No sign of fresh horses appeared, and I began to fear, 
from the continually lengthening faces of the driver and 
others, to whom new information seemed repeatedly to 
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be brought, that we should be obliged to stay, whether 
we wished it or no. . 

This incertitude had lasted for more than half an 
hour, when our driver came up to us with a valiant air, 
and, waving his hand, said in French that the river was 
flooded, but he thought he could get through—he would 
try—men had been hired to ford the way. With that 
he #&k off his hat triumphantly and proceeded to 
business. 

A number of villagers had in the meantime congre- 
gated, some with umbrellas, others regardless of wet ; 
and, as we passed slowly down the village street, people 
evidently looked upon us with interest as those who 
were about to battle with the waters. 

My companion was terribly frightened. Not all I 
could say, assuring her that we ran no risk; that I 
well knew these Provengals, whose national character 
led them to make mountains of molehills—nothing 
could pacify her. “Oh, if we should he drowned !” she 
cried, clasping her hands. “Santa Maria, ora pro 
nobis”—Holy Virgin, pray for us. Here the breviary 
was brought out and came into requisition. The trem- 
bling fingers turned over the leaves, and she repeated 
hastily some prayers from it, crossing herself devoutly. 
On coming in sight of the waters she clutched hold of 
the door, half inclined to make her escape ; and, as I tried 
to calm her excitement as well as I could, a half-sur- 
prised look came over her face at hearing me talk reve- 
rently concerning trust in God, and she was for a 
moment quiet. 

We had come to the edge of a flood apparently about 
half a mile wide. A river, narrow enough in ordinary 


times, had, in consequence of the rains and melted snow 
washed down from the mountains, swelled out on 
either side of its banks, leaving the coping of a little 


bridge high and dry just visible above the waters, but 
the road to it on either side hidden beneath. We had 
to pass over this bridge. Several men, with long sticks 
in their hands, stepped out from among the villagers, 
who, notwithstanding the rain, had come to witness our 
adventure; and, turning up their trousers, addressed 
themselves to ford the way, walking apart, in a line in 
front of the horses, and sounding with their poles each 
step inadvance. Our driver, with an important flourish 
of his whip, followed on. This side the bridge was 
passed well, the water only covering the fore-wheels ; 
but beyond was a torrent; and the flood, rushing impe- 
tuously across the road, carried great logs of wood and 
stones with it in its course, in such numbers that 1 
feared some of them would strike the men who were 
leading the way. However, with some difficulty, this 
too was got over; and we thought our troubles ended. 
A collection was made for the pioneers, who returned to 
their village as we proceeded on our journey. 

After a state of dreadful apprehension while passing 
through the waters, nothing could exceed my companion’s 
thankfulness now we were safe. She uttered it aloud; 
and I took that opportunity of speaking of our Saviour’s 
kindness to all who trust in him: she was nothing loth 
to talk on religious matters. I had seen her in her 
distress pull out a medal, which she held tightly in her 
hand, and, now that all was well, seemed to cherish with 
great affection. What was it? Iasked. It was a figure 
of her patron saint. 
always about her; she believed he was beside her on 
the waters just now. But why trust in him and not in 
Jesus Christ, who was above ll, ever present and ever 
faithful? “Ido not trust in Saint—(I really forget the 
name),” she said, “ but regard him as a dear and holy 
friend, just as you would feel towards the spirit of your 


When she was in trouble he was: 
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dead mother. I do not trust in him, but believe he ig 
with me and helps me, and is pleased that I treasure 
this remembrance of him. He is a saint of the Holy 
Church, and so can intercede for my safety. If anything 
ill had happened to me,” she added, smiling, “I should 
have thrown this medal into the flood; and I believe in 
some way or other I should have been saved.” It was 
in vain I talked to her of one Mediator; she agreed well 
with that, but bowed to other authority, as explanatory 
of the Bible. ‘Our church,” she said, “has power on 
earth given to it from above ; you Protestants are proud, 
and will not acknowledge the fact ; but it is so.” 

Our fancied escape from the waters proved to be but 
a delusion ; for, although the rain had lately somewhat 
abated, the torrents of water crossing the road here and 
there seemed to increase in volume and number, till at 
last we came to the edge of a flood far more extensive 
than the last. Here a whole breadth of country was in- 
undated, across which our passage seemed effectually 
cut off. However, the driver having gained courage, I 
suppose, from the last encounter, drove boldly forward, 
and for a time proceeded safely. The line of road—a 
raised causeway—was marked on either side by trees, 
and it was of course important not to get into the de- 
pressed country to the right or left ; for there the trunks 
of the olive-trees were in most cases entirely submerged, 
leaving the branches, as it were, growing out of the 
water. Presently, however, the flood deepened, the hind 
wheels almost disappeared, and finally one of the horses, 
with shorter legs than the rest, took to swimming, while 
the water rushed in upon us under the door, swamping 
the compartment up to the seats. 

However much the medal of St. may have 
been relied on in times of peace, my companion, without 
doubt, lost all confidence in it in this emergency. She 
had become more and more excited, till, at» the influx of 
the water, all presence of mind was gone; and with great 
difficulty I restrained her from doing harm to herself. 
We were obliged, of course, to gather up our legs, and 
sit on the seats as Easterns would do. Nevertheless, 
in every fresh access of alarm the necessity for this 
would be forgotten. My companion would gesticulate 
wildly, and down would go the feet unwittingly into 
the pool below, thus soaking her garments up to the 
knees in snow-water. It was useless to remind her of 
the great imprudence of this: she would obey as a child 
for one instant, and in the next the same thing would be 
repeated. “Why should I care,” was her expression 
afterwards, “to keep the wet from my feet when I 
expected every moment to be drowned ?” 

Fortunately there was no current in this flood, and a 
step or two from deep water took the vehicle into higher 
ground, though we were some half-hour ultimately in 
getting clear. 

During this time of distress some blessed incense had 
been taken out of a paper parcel, and fragments of it 
cast at intervals into the waters, short prayer being 
hurriedly said between each throw. LI interrupted her 
in this proceeding, and questioned as to what was the 
purport of it all. 

“Oh!” I was informed, “ there is great efficacy hidden 
in this; it is incense which has been blessed by a 
dignitary of the church.” 

“You have discarded the medal, then ?” 

“Oh, no! I keep it. Ifwe had been washed away, 
I doubt not, in the extremity, but that St. —— would 
have delivered me.” 

For a while I puzzled myself to know how it came to 
pass that incense could, in any definite way, help us 





out of our troubles ; but, ultimately, I remembered what . 
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great power the smoke of it is said to possess in cir- 
cumventing the wiles of the adversary. 

About nightfall we arrived at Frejus, a little town at 
the foot of the Esterelle mountains, over which the road 
to Nice passes ; here fresh horses awaited us, and people 
were watching to see the diligence come in. Now that 
the danger was so far past, the passengers cried out, 
naturally anxious to repair damage as much as possible, 
and, firstly, to get rid of the pool of water beneath them, 
which at every lurch of the vehicle splashed up, wetting 
them very unpleasantly. I should say that the floor of 
each compartment being at least a foot lower than the 
threshold, the mere opening of the door would not in 
any way effect this desirable end; so holes were drilled 
in the bottom, and the water ran out, leaving in its place 
a heap of soaked straw; this, however, was removed, and 
fresh dry hay given to us. 

A queer little place is this Provencal town, so much of 
it at least as could be seen in the dusk of evening by the 
aid of an occasional light shining out of some house, or 
snug little shop, into its narrow drenched streets, where 
afresh the rain was pouring down. A_blacksmith’s 
forge was hard by the little inn where the horses were 
changed. I have still a vivid remembrance of the inter- 
minable hour we waited there; of the strong light and 
shadow playing upon the men,. alternately hammer- 
ing at the anvil and driving showers of sparks from 
the glowing metal right out into the road; of the 
troubled faces of our fellow-passengers as they gazed 
from the windows of the vehicle; of the men with flick- 
ering lanterns, who were examining it all round, wheels, 
axle, and floor, to see if any harm had come to it; of the 
valiant driver in his shiny dress, dripping at each win- 


- dow, comforting each one in turn; of the leaking out of 


the water and the welcome advent of fresh hay; of my 
companion on the opposite seat quiet from sheer exhaus- 
tion, her soaked dress well covered up with a warm rug; 
and, lastly, of the lomg-wished-for horses, and the rumble 
out of the town. 

I wrapped myself round in @ plaid and essayed to 
sleep, as we wound our way up the steep mountain paths 


of the Esterelles. The night was dark, without a glim- 
mer save the lantern in front reflecting forward over 
the horses on to the road. I soon fell into that half- 
dozing state when one is still conscious of surrounding 
circumstances, and so, by the power of association, 
worked up into a dream the sound of the rain pattering 
overhead, the monotonous talk of the driver to his 
companion, intermixed with expletives addressed to the 
horses; the slow rumble of the diligence up-hill, or 
quick trot in some temporary decline; the occasional 
roar of a torrent, or the howling of the storm up from 
the sea. I remember dimly, also, a changing of horses 
at the end of a stage, and an ominous conversation car- 
ried on in a low tone outside during the proceeding. 
That seemed to bode no good; but apparently nothing 
came of it, and we went on a long time—how long I 
know not, for we were suddenly roused up all of us by 
an effectual stoppage. We were brought up at the edge 
of a fresh flood, in the darkness ofthe night. It would 
be madness to proceed; the more so as two or three 
rivers, the driver said, were hidden beneath. Moreover, 
the rain poured down incessantly, and the waters were 
hourly rising ; so that no further progress could be made. 
We were in a desolate place, where nothing could be 
got in the way of refreshment; but a little cottage and 
shed stood not far distant. The latter would afford 
a shelter for the horses; so these were unharnessed, 
and led away by the light of a lantern. As for us be- 
nighted travellers, we were left in the road to sleep as 





best we might, in the midst of thunder, lightning, and 
tempest, which kept on till morning. 

Happily, I believe to all, welcome sleep followed on 
the strange fatigues of the day’s travel, and at dawn a 
peasant woman came to the door with a can of fresh 
milk and some bread, while the conductor followed at 
her heels with a cup of smoking hot coffee, which he had 
by some means managed to procure. Pt 

On waking it was by no means easy to familiarize 
one’s self with the situation. The dull light of early day 
revealed to each ofus the other, wrapped round well and 
warmly, it is true, but a ludicrous figure to gaze upon. 
However, the sight of the bread and coffee appeared so 
natural, and was so welcome, that we looked upon the 
accidental circumstances as a thing of course, and broke 
our long fast with thankfulness. 

The day rose grim and gloomy. It was Sunday: a 
different Sunday from that we had hoped tospend. The 
rain held up at dawn, but held up as if to gather force in 
the lowering sky for a fresh fall. We were in the midst 
of a kind of valley not far from the foot of the mountain. 
The waters covered the face of the country before us, 
and the current of a river, spanned by a rickety bridge, 
just visible in parts, hurried by immediately in front; 
cutting off our passage. How providential it appeared 
that no further progress had been attempted last night ! 

The prospect was dismal enough: who could tell how 
long we might be obliged to stay in this position ? 
Perhaps the rain would recommence. Our valiant 
driver was absent, and no comfort could be got out of 
his fellow. To wayfarers in this condition, one may 
imagine the inexpressible relief when, about nine o’clock, 
a strong north-west wind arose, which cleared the heavens 
in an incredibly short time, lifting the thick black clouds 
up from the horizon like as a great curtain, and carrying 
them right over the firmament, and away into the far 
east, where they finally disappeared, and we saw them 
no more. This threw quite a different colouring on the 
whole affair. The flood remained still, it is truae—we 
could see it all around, with the sunshine glittering 
on its surface ; but the waters lessened sensibly ; and the 
light, playing on its eddies, revealed the situation of 
streams that ran underneath. Across it, six miles to 
eastward, the olived hill-slopes of Cannes, dotted with 
white villas, could be discovered; and beyond, stretching 
far away, the blue waters of the Mediterranean shone 
out, still trembling from the recent storm. 

As to ourselves, a weight seemed suddenly to have 
been taken away. We threw open the prison doors : 
we ran backwards and forwards. Clapping our hands 
for warmth, we laughed and chatted; queer-looking 
objects that we were, thus turning out after twenty-four 
hours of such incarceration. 

About eleven fresh horses arrived to our help from 
the adjoining town, having forded the still lessening 
flood, thus enabling us to proceed thankfully on our way. 

Hail to the bright streets and pleasant orange- 
gardens of Cannes running upwards in terraced beauty 
from the sea! The bells were ringing as we passed 
through, and worshippers gazed at us as they poured 
out of church. My companion wished she might stay, 
and thus offer up her thanksgivings in the house of 
God; but our conductor was inexorable. 

And so we went on through the long olive plantations 
and gardens that line the sea-shore on the road to Nice. 
The Sunday was not altogether wasted, for we, having 
our tongues loosed in this reverse of fortune, discoursed 
freely on good matters in which Christians feel common 
interest. 


We reached Nice just before sundown, The whole 
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panorama of snow-tipped mountains behind shone out 
as with burnished gold, while the hill-slopes underneath, 
all green with olive and orange, embosoming the city in 
their embrace, welcomed us, happy to have escaped from 
these perils of waters, 





RECENT REMAINS OF THE MOA. 


Proressor Owen read a most interesting paper at a 
recent meeting of the Zoological Society on that most 
curious bird, the dinornis, or moa, as it is called. by 
the natives of New Zealand. The learned Professor 
quoted from a letter written by Dr. Hector, from Otago, 
New Zealand, from which it appears that almost 
perfect skeletons of a parent bird and her little ones 
were discovered buried in the sand by some gold- 
diggers, who were prospecting at a place called Manu- 
keska, in the sand-plains of Otago. These valuable 
relics were carefully preserved and forwarded to England. 
Although the skeletons were in a very advanced state of 
decomposition, still they were very much more perfect 
than any that had hitherto been found. Not only were 
their bones united and unbroken, but actually feathers 
still remained adhering to the integument that covered 
the carcass, just above the tail; the ligamentous tissue, 
attaching several of the larger bones together, still 
remained but little changed; and the tough horn-like 
covering of the soles of the feet still clung to the toes. 
The skull was very perfect, and measured about 
82 inches in length. The chickens, four in number, 


appeared to have been very recently hatched, although 
no traces of egg-shell were discovered. The tiny moas, 
and their mamma or papa, whichever it might have 
been, seemed to have been suddenly covered up and 


stifled in an avalanche or drift of sand. i 

Their invaluable remains are at present in the 
Museum at York, and were exhibited by Mr. Allies, 
F.L.S., at a meeting of the Linnean Society. 

It is intensely interesting and instructive, in taking a 
retrospective glance, to see how wonderfully the pre- 
diction of Professor Owen, founded on a mutilated thigh- 
bone, has been verified. 

First came a gigantic femur or thigh-bone, sent to 
England by the Rev. W. Williams, who in 1824 was 
acting in his capacity as missionary in New Zealand. 
As far as size went, it might have belonged to a bison. 
Tt was shown to the Professor, who at once pronounced 
it to belong to a huge bird, far larger than any that had 
ever been seen, allied to the ostrich, but less active in 
its habits. ‘This is the first we hear of the mor, or moa, 
(native name), the dinornis or dreadful bird (decvoc oprec) 
of New Zealand. 

Proffered rewards stimulated to more diligent search; 
and soon other bones were found, and others quickly 
followed these, and entire skeletons were gradually com- 
pleted. Then an enormous egg came to light, that was 
clearly the egg of this giant bird; and now we have the 
chicken, the only missing link. 

Thus has it been clearly proved that a monster bird 
existed, such as Professor Owen had described—his only 
data a single broken bone. This bird, closely allied to 
the ostrich or cassowary, lived at no very remote period 
of the world’s history, and may perhaps still exist in the 
unknown and unexplored wilds of New Zealand. 

The remains were considered to belong to the species 
named Dinornis robustus, and the feathers (the first that 
have ever been seen) as bifid, that is, having two feathers 


springing from one shaft or quill, as we find in the emu 
and cassowary. 





RECENT REMAINS OF THE MOA. 


It is a debatable question whether the dinornis is more 
nearly related to the apteryx than to the emu or casgso- 
wary. The latter would appear to be the more pro- 
bable, inasmuch as the apteryx lays but a single egg; 
and here we are furnished with incontestable proof of 
four, if not more, chickens having been found with the 
parent bird, buried suddenly together in the deadly 
sand-drift. 

Neither is it by any means a certainty that the old 
bird discovered with the chicks must have been a 
female; for it has been most clearly demonstrated that, 
among the struthious birds, as the rhea, the emu, and 
cassowary, the female abandons the egg to the entire 
charge of the male, after she has deposited them in the 
nest.* 





ECCENTRIC ETYMOLOGIES. 


“ Aw instinct in some minds, like the special capabilities 
of the pointer,” is a description given of Etymology ; but 
the most successful truffle-hunter of the race could 
scarcely unearth derivations such as we are about to 
cluster in this paper. They have been revealed in acci- 
dental ways—stumbled upon in old authors, or in 
modern who have ransacked the old; but, in the re- 
gular course of eliciting etymologies, they never would 
have been found ai all. 

An abbot of Cirencester, about 1216, conceived himself 
an etymologist. and, as a specimen of his powers, has 
left us the Latin word “cadaver,” a corpse, thus dis- 
sected. ‘ Ca,’ quoth he, is abbreviation for “ caro ;” 
“da,” for data; “ ver,’ for vermibus. Hence we have 
“caro data vermibus,” flesh given to the worms! While 
the reader smiles at this absurdity, it is curious to know 
that our common word “alms” is constructed on much 
the same principle, being formed (according, to the best 
authority) of one letter taken from each syllable of the 
cumbrous Latinized Greek word “ eleemosyna.” 

The aforesaid abbot no doubt pronounced some thou- 
sands of times during his life the transubstantiating 
formula, ‘Hoc est corpus meum;” whence has grown 
the conjuror’s catchword, and slid into the usage of 
ordinary life in connection with jugglery or unfair 
dealing, “ hocus-pocus.” 

At the abbot’s period, also, a clause was extant in the 
tenure of many English estates, to the effect that the 
owners might not fell the trees, as the best timber was 
reserved for the Royal Navy; but any trees that came 
down without cutting were the property of the tenant. 
Hence was a storm a joyful and a lucrative event in pro- 
portion to its intensity, and the larger the number of 
forest patriarchs it laid low the richer was the lord of 
the land. He had received a veritable “ windfall.” 
Ours in the nineteenth century come in the shape of any 
unexpected profit; and those of us who own estates 
rather quake in sympathy with our trembling trees on 
windy nights. ~ - 

Under those trees roamed the red and fallow deer, 
which had a habit of scraping up the carth with their 
fore-feet to the depth of several inches, sometimes even 
of halfa yard. A wayfaring man through the olden 
woods was frequently exposed to the danger of tumbling 
into one of these hollows, when he might truly be said 
to be “in a scrape.” Cambridge students in their little 
difficulties picked up and applied the phrase to other 
perplexing matters which had brought a man morally 
into a fix. 


As the season went round those deer-scrapes became 





* For previous notice of the Moa and other “ Walking Birds,” see 
‘Leisure Hour,” No, 604, 
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overgrown with vegetation, and were picturesque dis- 
crepancies in the woodland surface. - One of the plants 
that might be found thus helping to cover unsightliness 
was that named in Latin fumitory, and in English 
“ earth-smoke.” Wherefore so called? Because the 
old botanists believed it to be produced by spontaneous 
generation from vapours arising out ofthe earth. Saith 
one of these credulous folk, “It cometh out of the 
erthe in grete quantite, lyke smoke: thys grosse or 
coarse fumositie of the erthe wyndeth and wryeth out, 
and, by working of the ayre and sunne, turneth intoo 
thys herbe.” 

Another plant, the derivation of which seems equally 
curious, is mustard. Etymologists have fought over it, 
and pulled it to pieces in different directions. ‘“ Multum 
ardet,” says one, or, in old French, “moult arde,” it 
burns much. “ Mustum ardens,’ hot must, says an- 
other, on account of French mustard being said to have 
been prepared for table with the sweet must of new 
wine. But a picturesque story about the name is told 
as follows :—Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, granted 
to Dijon certaiu armorial bearings, with the motto 
“ Moult me tarde”—I long or wish ardently. This was 
sculptured over the principal gate, and, in course of 
years, by some accident the central word got effaced. 
The manufacturers of sinapi or senévé (such were the 
former names of mustard), wishing to label their pots 
of condiment with the city arms, copied the mutilated 
motto; and the unlearned, seeing continually the in- 
scription of “ moult-tarde,” came to call the contents by 
this title. 

So likewise, because a fixed scale of duties were pay- 
able to the Moorish occupants of a fortress on Tarifa 
promontory, which overlooked the entrance to the Medi- 
terranean, all taxes on imports came to be called a tariff. 
Also, because a certain sea-captain of Charles 11’s time, 
commanding the royal ship “ Black Eagle,” and havy- 
ing the surname Fudge, was noted for telling untruths 
and bombastic stories, we still exclaim that monosyl- 
lable when we have reason to believe assertions ill 
founded—an unenviable manner of becoming a household 
word. 

The adjective “bombastic,” just used, has an odd 
derivation of its own. Originally, “bombast” meant 
nothing but cotton wadding used for stuffing. Shake- 
speare employs it in this sense. (The bombazine of 
ladies’ dresses comes from the same root.) Hence, by 
an easy transition from the falseness of padding a figure, 
“bombast” came to signify “ pretentiousness of speech 
and conduct,” as an adapted meaning; and gradually 
this became the primary and only sense. 

The old abbot with whom we began could probably 
have put us on the right road for the derivation of the 
word “ gossip,” which in his time bore a meaning per- 
fectly harmless; but now, by the system of moral deca- 
dence, which Archbishop Trench has so ably illustrated 


as influencing human language, has come to be a term | 


of unpleasant reproach. In the part of the country 
where the writer lives the “ gossips” of a child are con- 
stantly spoken of, being his god-parents, who take vows 
for him at his baptism. The connection between these 
two actual uses of the word is not so far to seek.as one 
might suppose. Chaucer shows us that those who stood 
sponsors for an infant were considered “ sib,” or kin, to 


each other in God: thus the double syllables were com- | 


pounded. The Roman church forbids marriage between 
persons so united in a common yow, as she believes 


they have, contracted an essential spiritual relationship. | 


But from their affinity in the interests of the child they 
Were brought into much converse with one another ; and 
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as much talk almost always degenerates into idle talk, 
and personalities concerning one’s neighbours, and the 
like, so “ gossips” finally came to signify the latter, 
when the former use of it was nearly forgotten. It is 
remarkable that the French “commérage” has passed 
through identically the same perversion. 

“ Neighbour,” in the abbot’s time, was known to mean 
“the boor who lives nigh to us;” and here is alsoa 
word that has been degraded; for boor thén did not 
represent a stupid ignorant lout, but simply a farmer, as 
in Dutch now. Likewise it is probable that our abbot 
knew the modern word “ steward” as “ stede-ward,” viz., 
the keeper of a place, “stow” and “ stede” signifying 
“place” in Anglo-Saxon. The far grander office of “ stadt- 
holder” means the same. And, when touching upon 
French titles, we may speak of the connétable or con- 
stable, who was the count that governed the royal stables, 
and of the maréchal or marshal, from the Teutonic 
“mark-scal,’ master of the horse. His charge was 
the war-horses of the king. Having shown some de- 
graded words, we may fairly look upon these as ennobled 
ones, raised from the commonalty to the peerage. 

Vulgar expressions have often an odd etymology. 
There is the phrase “to quiz” a person; concerning 
which we have seen this explanation :—‘ A certain great 
personage is said to have exhibited the exercise of a 
child’s plaything called the quiz, in consequence of 
which the citizens of Dublin and London were for some 
time ridiculously employed in the same puerile sport 
whenever they appeared in the streets; whence to 
quiz a man came to signify to dupe him sportively with 
a ludicrous mistake.” Another expression, to “chouse” 
a man out of anything, originated from the fact that, in 
the reign of James 1, a Turkish interpreter to the sul- 
tan’s Embassy in London defrauded the Turkish and 
Persian merchants of a large sum of money; and the 
word for interpreter in that language is “ chiaous.” 
His official name became attached to his deed, and 
synonymous with it; but the immortality thereby 
conferred is not quite so humiliating as that of Captain 
Fudge, being more adherent to the place than to the 
person. 

The pace ef a horse called “ cantering” was once a 
slang word, derived from the pilgrims’ cavalcades to 
Becket’s shrine at Canterbury. A literary journal lately 
pointed out how the full word is used by Lord Shaftes- 
bury in his “Characteristics” (temp. Charles 11); he 
speaks of “ the common amble or canterbury.” 

A schoolboy’s letter of the seventeenth century has 
lately revealed that “chum” is a contraction from 
“chamber-fellow.” Two students dwelling together found 
the word unwieldy, and, led by another universal law of 
language, they shortened it in the most obvious way. 
Bishop Fleetwood says that “ dandy” is derived from a 
silver coin of small value circulated in the reign of Henry 
vill, and called a “ dandy-prat.” “ Dunce” comes to us 
from the celebrated Duns Scotus, chief of the schoolmen 
of his time. He was “the subtle doctor by pre-emi- 


| nenee;” and it certainly is a strange perversion that a 


scholar of his great ability should give name io a class 
who hate all scholarship. But here was the working of 
prejudice ; for the errors and follies of a later set of 
schoolmen were fastened on their distinguished head ; 
and the phrase ran, “Oh, that’s a piece of dunsery,” 
when they opposed the new learning of Greek and 
Hebrew. 

That scholastic and ministerial badge, the surplice, is 
said by Mr. Durand to derive its name from the Latin 
 supérpelliceum,” because anciently worn over leathern 
coats made of hides of beasts; with the idea of repre- 
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senting how the sin of our first parents is now covered 
by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, so that we are 
entitled to wear the emblem of innocence. Sound theo- 
logy hinted here, and forgotten by Rome when she im- 
posed upon such as our aforesaid old Abbot of Cirencester 
costly copes and rochets, emblems thus of her own 
additions to the simplicity of the faith. 

In his days, likewise, the Norman-French “ poltroon” 
had a significance obsolete now :—days when Strong- 
bow was a noble surname, and the yew-trees of England 
were of importance as an arm of national defence; then 
the coward or the malingerer had but to cut off the 
thumb (“ pollice truncus” in Latin)—the thumb which 
drew the bow, and he was unfit for service, and must be 
discharged. ‘  Malingerer,” lately brought much into 
use by the exigencies of the American war, is from the 
French “malin gré,” and signifies a soldier who from 
“evil will” shirks his duty by feigning sickness, or 
otherwise rendering himself incapable ; in plain words, 
a poltroon. 

That common creature of the sea, ‘whose gambols 
have passed into a jest and a proverb, the porpoise, is 
so named because of his resemblance to a hog when in 
sportive mood. “ Porc-poisson’” said somebody who 
watched a herd of them tumbling about, for all the world 
like swine, except for the sharp dorsal fin; and the 
epithet adhered. 

Perhaps the reader has been puzzled, as the writer has 
been, by the word “navyvy” applied to labourers. Why 


should earth-workers be called navigators P They whose 
business lay in the element antipodean to water, why 
receive a title as of seafaring men? Looking into an 
old magazine the other day, we found that, at the period 
when inland navigation was the national rage, and canals 
were considered to involve the essentials of prosperity, as 


railways are now, the workmen employed on them were 
called “navigators,” as cutting the way for navigation. 
And, when railways superseded canals, the name of the 
labourers, withdrawn from one work to the other, was 
unchanged, and merely contracted, according to the 
dislike of our Anglo-Saxon tongues to use four syllables 
where a less number will suffice. 

The greatest curiosity in the way of derivations which 
has ever fallen under the eye of the present explorer is 
that (traced by Archbishop Trench) which connects treacle 
with vipers. The syrup of molasses with the poison of 
snakes ! never was an odder relationship; yet it is a 
case of genuine fatherhood, and embodies a singular 
superstition. 
dote to the bite of the viper was a confection of its own 
flesh. The Greek word “theriac,” of the viper, was 
given first to such a sweetmeat, and then to any.anti- 
dote of poison, and lastly to any syrup; and easily cor- 
rupted into our present word. Chaucer has a line— 


“Christ, which that is to every harm triacle.”” 


Milton speaks of the “ sovran treacle of sound doctrine.” 
A stuff called Venice treacle was considered antidote to 
all poisons. ‘ Vipers treacle yield,” says Edmund 
Waller, in a verse which has puzzled many a modern 
reader, and yet brings one close to the truth of the 
etymology. 

It would be easy to enlarge this paper with further 
specimens of eccentric derivations. A good purpose 
will have been served if any reader is set upon seeking 
into the roots of our marvellous English language, the 
richést and most composite of all tongues ; which carries 
in its words hints of history, and biography, and poetry, 
unveiling themselves only to the diligent student, but 
rewarding him with all the deliciousness of discovery. 


The ancients believed that the best anti- - 
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Varieties, 


Heattu anp Siupy.—If, by gaining knowledge, we desteop : 
our health, we labour for a thing that will be useless in our 
hands ; and if, by harassing our bodies (though with a design ~ 
to render ourselves more useful), we deprive ourselves of the 9 
abilities and opportunities of doing that good which we ig 
have done with a meaner talent, which God thought sufficient — 
for us, by having denied us the ‘strength to improve it to that 
pitch which men of stronger constitutions can attain to, we rob — 
God of so much service, and our neighbours of all that 
which, in a state of health, with moderate knowledge, we might 
have been able to perform. He that sinks his vessel by over. 
loading it, though it be with gold and silver and precions 
stones, will give his owner but an ill account of his voyage, — 
Locke. ' 


THe Turee LEARNED Proressions, Law, MEDICINE, AND © 
Divinity.—In the Census Returns for 1861, 34,970 were en: ~ 
rolled as connected with law; 35,995 with medicine ; cand © 
35,483 with divinity. Of barristers there were 3071; soli. ~ 
citors and attorneys, 11,386. Of physicians and surgeons, 
14,415. Of clergy of the Church of England, 19,195; Pro- ~ 
testant ministers, 7840 ; Roman Catholic priests, 1216. 


Nuecets.—The following are the most famous nuggets of — 
‘Victoria :—The Dascomb nugget, found January 1852, weigh: ~ 
ing 2758, lb. ; a second nugget, found September 1852, weigh- — 
ing 28,4, lb. ,and presented to the Queen ; a third nugget, fou 7 
October 1852, weighing 47.8, lb.; the Sarah Sands nu 
found January 1, 1853, weighing 13423 lb. ; the Blanche Bar’ 
nugget, found August 27, 1857, weighing 145.4 lb. ; the Wel- 
come nugget, found June 11, i858, weighing 184.9, Ib. troy. 
This large lump was found at Ballarat, at a depth of 180 feet 
in the drift. It was first sold at Ballarat for £10,500, and was 
subsequently resold for £9325, or £4 4s, 11d. per ounce. It | 
was finally melted in London, November 1859. Until the dig.” 
covery of the Sarah Sands nugget, the great Russian mass | 
found in the Ural in the year 1842, and weighing 96} Ib. troy, 
was the king of “pepitas,’’ as nuggets were generally called — 
till the Australian and Californian word rendered the Spanley 
term obsolete.— Westgarth’s * Victoria.” 


DEVASTATION oF WaRr.—General Banks has written a lotta | 
in reference to the reconstruction of Louisiana, in which Me] 
gives a fearful picture of the desolation produced by the war © 
upon that State. He says: ‘No State has suffered 
losses in population than Louisiana. From forty-two to forty: 
five thousand able-bodied men have enlisted in the rebel army, 
the remnant of which is in other States. As many ne 
accompanied the army, or fled with their owners to surro 
ing States or to Europe. Death in every form has ten ba 
with her people. , Of 331,726 slaves in 1860, nearly one q' 
have died or left the State. The mortality of the black popula. — 
tion in the commencement of the struggle, until furnished — 
with employment and comfortable homes, was frightful. _ It is 
doubtful if any people in any age ever sustained such lo : 
from such causes. Including enlistments, deaths, exile 
removal to other Southern States, to the North and to E 
the reduction of the white population is nearly equal to 
loss among the blacks. Of 708,000 whites and blacks in ‘860, 
there are now ‘not more tlan 451 000 within the State, ce 
thirds of whom are within the lines of our army. Almost 
entire negro population, not only of Northern Louisiana, but 
the surrounding States, and numerous white families, have 
taken refuge here. The population of New Orleans, from this 
very cause, is larger now than ever — while many other “f 
parishes have been nearly depopula a 


Licut aND Rest.—How did we go on vainly wandering in 
a chaos of doubts, and involving ourselves in a la 
speculation, till the same God, who at first caused light to rise ~ 
amid darkness, shone into our hearts to give us the knowledge ~ 
of his truth, and light, and love, in the face of Jesus Christ! ~ 
How shall we sufficiently thank him! He taught us the 
ness and emptiness of our hearts, and then he ill 
that darkness, and satisfied that hunger. He taught why 
measure to trust him, and oh! how has he repaid that 
by overflowing fulfilment. We sought light from reason, 
candle lighted up by man for time. He bade us find it in 
revelation, the sunbeam kindled by God, enlightening for — 
eternity as well as time.—Mrs, Sch inck. Letter'to 
Catherine Gurney, of Earlhann, OW @ 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready. 
THE MONTHS ILLUSTRATED BY PEN AND PENCIL. 


NUMEROUS DESIGNS BY GILBERT, BARNES, WIMPERIS, NORTH, LEE, AND OTHER ARTISTS, 
ENGRAVED BY BUTTERWORTH AND HEATH. 
Printed in the finest style, on toned paper, by Messrs. Clay, Son, & Co. 10s. 6d. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


** The pencils employed are those of well-known artists, and the text, poetry, and prose, is taken from a long series of English writers 
dating from Chaucer to Tennyson. The illustrations are excellent, and include many delicate specimens of wood engraving. The 
devotional tone of the book will recommend it to a large circle of readers, while its general excellence places it among the most unex- 
ceptional works for presentation.’’—Times, j 

** As a drawing-room table-book hardly a volume published within the last three or four years can be considered superior toit. Paper, 
illustrations, typography, and binding are one and all unsurpassed,””—Standard. 

“It is prettily got up ; the verses which form its staple are not ill chosen; all aro of a devotional class, Most tastes may find gratifi- 
cation in so liberal a selection.’’—Atheneum. 

“ Exquisitely illustrated with sixty wood engravings, forming an elegant gift book, the text being printed on glazed tone paper, and 
the binding rich and appropriate.’”’—The Reader. 

“A volume entitled ‘The Months’ consists of selections from standard i wen poetry, appropriate to each month of the year, and 
is profusely illustrated by engravings. Many of the smaller vignettes and initial letters are charming, andconsiderable taste and judgment 
have been displayed in the choice and arrangement of the text.””"—Daily News. 

‘*The literary portion consists of numerous passages descriptive of, or relating to, the Months, judiciously selected from the best 
writers; and these are accompanied by a large number of woodcuts appropriate to the subject-matter, from the pens of artists of well- 
known taste and skill. The whole will bear comparison with the best works of the class.””—Aré Journal, 

“Though nominally a ‘ Christmas book,’ this is really a book for all seasons.’’—Morning Star, 

“While all that art can accomplish in external decoration is manifest in the beauty of the designs, the toned paper, the tasteful 
binding, and the most carefully executed typography, these are accessory to mental treasures within of the very highest order. We very 
confidently recommend it to those who will be looking out for presents to commemorate the closing and commencing year. By friends 
abroad and at home, both old and young, it will be welcomed with loud and long applause.’”’—Baptist Magazine. 

** It is difficult to decide whether the pen or the pencil has done most for this handsome volume. The engravings illustrate the seasons 
in the most admirable manner.”’—The Bookseller, ; ss 

“In every respect this is a most charming volume, As a gift book it will take rank with the best of the season.” —Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger. : . ’ . 

** We beg highly to commend it as worthy of a wide circulation.””—Hvangelical Mag 














FROM DAWN TO DARK IN ITALY. 
A TALE OF THE REFORMATION IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Numerous fine Engravings. Imp.16mo. 4s, cloth bds. extra, gilt edges. 


** We can bear our testimony to the remarkable care with which the subject has been studied from the original sources and authoritios, 
and especially to the truthfulness of general representation, and to the close observance of the facts of history and of personal story, by 
which this excellently conceived and executed tale is distinguished. It is most interesting, full of the most reliable information, and in- 
stinct with a true life and spiritual power. It is one of the best books of the season, and one of the best of the class to which it belongs.” —~ 
Nonconformist. 

> x beautiful book no way. The centres of historical interest, geographical and human, are made to liv 


eto the eye in a ve 
interesting manner, The whole sad story has the strong colours and tints of reality.””—Zelectie Review, - etal 





BRITISH NORTH AMERICA; 


Comprising Canada, British Central North America, British Columbia, Vancouver's Island, Nova Scotia and 
Cape Breton, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, Newfoundland, and Labrador. 


With Maps. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 
‘Whatever may be desired to be known of our American colonies—their history, resources, inhabitants, and present state—may be 


learned, at least in outline, into which all that is essential is condensed, from this plainly and interestingly written little volume.’— 
Nonconformist, 





ORIGINAL FABLES AND SKETCHES. 


By Mrs. Prosser. 2s. handsomely bound in cloth; 1s. in neat paper cover. 


* This is a book we can strongly recommend to all readers. From thechildren at school, rejoicing at the near approach of Christmas, 
with its gifts and mirth, to those of more mature years, each and all may read it with pleasure; learning from it many useful lessons of 
goodness and forbearance. The fables are told with great force and vigour; all being sharp, clever, racy, and original. As a gift book, 
we know of none that would be more pleasing or more profitable to young people, a class of readers who will learn a moral truth far more 
teadily from a fable than a sermon. The second part of the book contains several tales and sketches, all having an under-current of 
sound commonsense, and pure, heartfelt, practical religion.’’—~—Morning Post, ; 





SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. 


By the Rev. Joun StoucutTon. 2s. handsomely bound in cloth; 1s. in neat paper cover. 


‘ “Mr. Stoughton has produced a healthy and readable book, and manages to blend, with no unartistic hand, pleasure and informa. 
on,”’—The Reader. 

_ “Mr, Stoughton has a very lively and pleasant way of dealing with historical facts and persons. The ‘Echoes of Westminster Hall’ 
is charmingly graphic. The reader may move to and fro among places and people now not only of the past, but some now almost for- 


—. while others, whose names are well known, live to the informed mind and eye with the interest and glow of a painting.” —The 
clectiay 
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Now, ready, 


THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME for 1864, 


Consisting of 844 imperial 8vo pages of Instructive, Entertaining, and varied Reading, and embellished with Twelve 
Coloured Pictures, and nearly 170 superior Engravings by eminent Artists, may be had, on application to any Bookseller, 
for Seven SHiLLines, in cloth boards. For Presents, copies may be ‘obtained elegantly bound, ie gilt edges, 


price 8s. 6d. ; half calf extra, 10s. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME for 1864, 


Containing 844 pages of Biography, Narrative, Sacred Philosophy, Missionary Incident, Scripture Instration; rb 
cs gioco Poetry, and Interesting Stories for the Young, enriched with a Coloured Frontispiece and more than 130 
t class Engravings, may -be had for Seven SuHiLiuines, in cloth boards; or,’ in°an elegant style*of binding, 


priee 8s. 6d.; and 10s. half calf extra. 





RECENT NOTICES OF THE. PRESS. 


“<‘The Leisure Hour’ has every quality that should 
command a large circulation. The illustrations are 
numerous, and far superior to those of most penny jour- 

nals. The contents are so written or selected. as:to have 
a direct bearing on the topics and events of the’day, and 
have a living interest for every one, while its .fictions 
have’ no lack of adventure. ‘The Sunday at Home,’ as 
the title indicates, is intended especially for that day. 
The difference between it and the ‘ Leisure. Hour’ is 
that its contents have a more decided religious character 
and tone. Of both works, the series for 1864 are now 
complete, and, by those who have not seen each number 
as it appeared, the complete volumes may be turned over 
with much ‘greater interest than any of the sensation 
novel class, with their monotony of horrors, crimes, and 
extravagance, which soon cease to produce any sensation 
but contempt.”—The Times. 

“ We have turned over the pages of the ‘Sunday at 
Home’ with very sincere pleasure.” —Saturday Review. 

* Glancing through their pages, we are astonished at 
the large amount of undeniably good reading they con- 
tain—essays, poems, fictions, and miscellaneous papers 
on domestic-and other subjects, evidencing good 
and careful editing too: They are written in‘a scholarly 
manner, and abundantly illustrated with new and original 
engravings of a character vastly superior to those which 
their predecessors—the Penny and Saturday Magazines 
—were wont to furnish.” —-The Bookseller. 

“Well printed and profusely illustrated, the amusing 
and instructive matter they contain is presented in a 
manner the most likely to please the public they address.”’ 
—Daiy News. 

“ Publications of such universal celebrity, that en- 
comiums upon them are needless. There is an entire 
absence of bigotry or cant about those portions which 
treat of religious topics, whilst by the skilful blending of 
incident and information in the secular department the 
articles are renderéd both amusing and instructive. The 
engravings are good—the coloured plates. being an 
especially attractive feature.’—The Morning Star, 

“Tn these. periodicals all tastes and wishes are con- 
sulted. ‘They provide useful and appropriate reading for 
the Sunday as weli.as for the week day, whilst in their 
pages something is found adapted for every rank and 
condition. These volumes are encyclopedias of know- 
ledge, magazines. of information on every conceivable 
subject.”’—The Press. 

“It would be difficult to find any two other volumes 
in the English language that contain within the same 
compass an equal amount of spiritual, intellectual, moral, 
and social information.’’—St. James's Chronicle. 

** Cheapness and excellence are here exhibited ini their 
most remarkable aspects."—Shipping and Mercantile 
Gazette. 

“ Gorgeously illustrated, a perfect affluence and muni- 
ficence of pictorial life. For literary presents few can 


be better, and none at all comparable for the price.’—The 
Eclectic. 





“They well sustain their well-earned character for the 
variety and interest of the articles and the efficiency of. 
the illustrations.” —The Record. 

“Targe as the circulation of these periodicals is, we 
could heartily wish.it were doubled.” —Patriet...- 

“These volumes are both marvels of cheapness, and 
contain a mass of wholesome reading for which we ‘are 
especially thankful.” —The Churchman. 

“Nothing new can be said of these. They hold their 
own, not only successfully, but with increasing grip on« > 
the minds of the classes in which they circulate. No © | 
Christian family, having once received the ‘Sunday at 
Home,’ would like to lose it from the house. ‘The wood- 
cuts seem to us to have: neg improved in character 
and force.”—The Nonconformist 

“Tn ‘The Leisure Hour’ you can trace, as in a mirror, 
the varying shades of thought that pdss over the face 
of society in the course of its progress through. the 


year. The pictorial illustrations are profuse and are ad- | ’ 


mirably executed.” — Weekly Review. 


“Wonderfully cheap, We would have their cirev- ; . 


lation increased a hundredfold.”’— Watchman. 


“Tt would be difficult. to name a periodical more at- “a 
tractive to general .readers than ‘The Leisure Hour.’ «= 
Till all the monthly parts are thus seen. together one ~ | 


cannot fully appreciate the richness of the, contents of a 


the magazine. The same is true of ‘The Sunday at | 
Home.’ It is a family book of first-rate valne."—-Ciris- a 
tian World. 


“Two more beautiful volumes for the price it would 
be difficult to name. ‘The Leisure Hour’ has now. ex-. 
isted for thirteen years, and ‘The Sunday at Home’ for 
eleven. Both have been increasingly successfal from’ 
year to year, and they now enjoy a very large circula- 
tion. No expense seems to have been spared to make 
them effective. They were among’ the first of their 
class. 


admirable. _We can. very: cordially recommend these 
volumes for Christmas présents and New Year’s gifts.” 
—Dublin Daily Eupress. A 

“Tnstead of a dry, starched, and formal bill of fare, > 
the general contents are happy in their tone, fresh in ¥ 
their treatment, and usually very opportune in_ their ~~ 
appearance, In these aspects, but mpeg as to the 9 — 
wealth of wood-cuts,’ chromographs, and other illus- ~~ 
trations, we can testify without reserve that, compared 


to similarly priced magazines, those before us are unex- — ~ 


celled by any and rivalled by very few.” —Glasgow Herald. 


“<«The Leisure Hour’ has. completed its volume for. 7 
1864 in a manner worthy of its high characteramong the = 
publications: of the periodicalipress. Such a-miscellany, 
even in these days of cheap literature, is really a bern : 
*The Sunday at Home’ is equally a favonrite, mingling 
attractive matter with its moral lessons. Both appear “| 
to us to improve from year to year; and well to deserve — 
the distinction they have won. Kelso Mail. a 
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They have had many imitators, but they still % 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—Thé first seven years of “The Leisure Hour,” and the first 
five years of “The Sunday at Home,” can now be parchased only in volumes. 


Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes,—For the preservation of the weekly 


numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” 


cases, pro 


ded with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 


each. Crorn Caszs, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. 


tions. 


To Correspondents and Contribu 
Writers are recommended to keep copies 


sent in too great numbers to be acknowledged or returned. 


P 
rece 


ayment and Copyright.—Payment for nccepted manuscripts is made on 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. 


must be the subject of special arrangement. 


«No notice ean be taken of anonymous communica- 
their manuscripts ; 


miscellaneous contributions being 


blication. The 
liberty for them, 


Republication by authors on their owt adcount 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL DEPOTS 


WHERE MAY BE HAD 


THE “LEISURE HOUR” AND “SUNDAY AT HOME.” 


AprLarpe—C. Platts: also at the Tract 
Depot, 126, Rundle Street; E.S. Wigg, 
Rundle Street ; G. Phillips & Co. 

Aara—Tract Depédt, Rev. J. Gregson, 
Secretary. 

ALLAHABAD—Tract Depot, Rev.B. Davis, 
Secretary. . 

AvcKLAND—B. Wayte, Queen Street ; T. 

C. Law ; and Rev. T. Buddle. 

BaLLArat—Rev, J. M. Strongman. 

BANGALORE—Tract Depdt, Rev. M. T. 
Male, Secretary, 

BarBapdors—lIsrael Bowen. 

BeLize, Honpokas—Tract Depét, Rev. 
D. Arthur, we 

Bertin—Rev. Dr. Procknow,  Pots- 
damer Strasse. 

Bombay—Tract Depdt, Rev.Geo. Bowen, 
Secretary. 

Boutoane—H. M. Merridew. 

Catais—S, Taylor. 

CaLcurra—Tract Depdt, F. Moran. 

Caps Town—Tract Depét, N. H. Marais. 

CHARLOTTE’s Town, Prince Edward’s 
Island—Tract Depét, G. Hubbard. 

CuristcHurcH, New ZEALAND—Rev. J. 
Buller. 

ConsTANTINOPLE—Rev. R, Koenig. 

Conru—Rev. W. Charteris. 

Crapock, Carn or Goop Horz—Rev. 
Mr. Taylor, 

D’Urnsan—Tract Depdt, Rey. G. Y. 
Jeffreys, Secretary. 





FALMOUTH, JAMAICA—Tract Depét, Rev. 
W. Gillies, Secretary. 

FLoRENcE—E. Goodman. 

Gaw Ler Town—J. and G. Wilcox. 

GouLBuRN—Bible and Tract Depdt, Mr. 
W. Davies, Secretary. 

GraHam’s Town—Tract Depdt, F. Tud- 
hope, Esq., Secretary; Godlonton & 
Richards. 

Hauirax, Nova ScotrA—Tract Depdt, 
T. A. Brown, +, Secretary. 

HamBoura—W. S. Oncken. 

HAmMILtTon, CANADA—D. McLellan. 

Hospart Town—Tract Depét, William 
Rout; J. W. Walch. 

Kinaston, CaNADA—Tract Depdt, Rev. 
K. M. Fenwick, Secretary. 

Kineston, JAMAICA—Tract Depdt, Rev. 
J. Gardner, Secretary; Henderson, 
Savage, & Co.; and J. Galt & Co. 

LAUNCESTON, Tasmania—J. W. Walch. 

LonerorD, TASMANIA—Rey. A. Stack- 
house. c 

Mapras—Tract Depdt, Major Dobbie, 
Secretary. 

MAITLAND, NewSouta Waxues—R. Blair, 

Ma.ta—Tract Depét, Rev, G. Wisely, 
Secretary. 

MELBOURNE—Tract Depét, 17, Swanston 
Street ; G. Robertson, 84, Russell St. ; 
R. Mackay, 64, Elizabeth Street, 

Mrzan—Rev. J. Williams. 





MiraMicHi—Tract Depdt, Rev. W. Hen- 
derson, Secretary. 

MontreaL—J. Milne; J. Dougal. 

New York—John Wiley, 86, Walker St. 

Orrawa, CanapAa~J, > 

Pane .3 Rue de la Paix; 
an Vv. Li rd,’ ue Roquepine, 

Protou, Nova SeoT1a—J. Patterson. 

PIETERMARITZBURG, Natai~Tract De- 
pét, Mr. J. Russom, ig my 

QurenEc—Tract Depdt, Rev, D, Marsh, 
Secretary. 

Ranaoon, Inp1a—Rev. C. Bennett, 
SECUNDERABAD, INDIA=— Traet De 
Lieut. C. M. Smith, Secretary, 

Smyrna—Rev. J.T. Wolters, 

St. Joun’s, New Brunswick J, & A, 
MeMillan, 78, Prince William Street, 
Sr. Jonn’s, NewrounpnaNp—Tract De- 
pot, J. W. Marriott, Esq., Secretary ; 

and R. Dicks. : 

Sypney—C, Hicks, 64, Pitt Street; South; 
8. Goold, 178, Pitt Street; Rev. 8, 
Rabone. 

Toronto—Tract Depdt, J, Garless; W, 
C. Chewett & Co.; Bryce & Co.: J. 
Campbell. 

VervuLamM, Port Natar—Mr. W, H, 
Burgess. 

VizaGaPaTamM—Tract Depdt, Rev. J, W. 
Gordon, Secretary. 

Weuuneton, New Yseatand— Rev. 
Isaac Har ' 
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THE LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY. 


Each containing 288 pages. Engravings. 2s. handsomely bound in cloth boards. 
I. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE. 
Ii. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS. 
Ill. SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 


IV. A RACE FOR LIFE; 


AND OTHER TALES. 


V. CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN EMIGRATION. 
VI. BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 


Vii. BARTHEL WINKLER; AND OTHER TALES OF THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. 
VIIL COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES, 
IX, SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. By Rev. Joun Sroventon, 
X. FABLES AND STORIES. By Mrs. Prosszn, 
*,* The above may be had in neat covers, price 1s. 
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